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SELECT SHORT STORIES 


OLD ESTHER DUDLEY 


Our host having resumed the chair, he, as well as 
Mr. Tiffany and myself, expressed much eagerness to be 
made acquainted with the story to which the loyalist had 
alluded. That venerable man first of all saw fit to moisten 
his throat with another glass of wine, and then, turning 
his face towards our coal fire, looked steadfastly for a few 
moments into the depths of its cheerful glow. Finally, 
he poured forth a great fluency of speech. The generous 
liquid that he had imbibed, while it warmed his age-chilled 
blood, likewise took off the chill from his heart and mind, 
and gave him an energy to think and feel, which we could 
hardly have expected to find beneath the snows of fourscore 
winters. His feelings, indeed, appeared to me more ex- 
citable than those of a younger man; or, at least, the 
same degree of feeling manifested itself by more visible 
effects, than if his judgement and will had possessed the 
potency of meridian life. At the pathetic passages of his 
narrative, he readily melted into tears. When a breath 
of indignation swept across his spirit, the blood flushed his 
withered visage even to the roots of his white hair; and 
he shook his clinched fist at the trio of peaceful auditors, 
seeming to fancy enemies in those who felt very kindly 
towards the desolate old soul. But ever and anon, some- 
times in the midst of his most earnest talk, this ancient 
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person's intellect would wander vaguely, losing its hold 
of the matter in hand, and groping for it amid misty shadows. 
Then would he cackle forth a feeble laugh, and express 
a doubt whether his wits—for by that phrase it pleased 


‘our ancient friend to signify his mental powers—were not 


getting a little the worse for wear. 

Under these disadvantages, the old loyalist’s story 
required more revision to render it fit for the public eye, 
than those of the series which have preceded it; nor should 
it be concealed, that the sentiment and tone of the aftair 
may have undergone some slight, or perchance more than 
slight metamorphosis, in its transmission to the reader 
through the medium of a thorough-going democrat. The 
tale itself is a mere sketch, with no involution of plot, nor 
any great interest of events, yet possessing, if I have re- 
hearsed it aright, that pensive influence over the mind, 
which the shadow of the old Province House flings upon 
the loiterer in its courtyard. 


The hour had come—the hour*of defeat and humiliation 
—when Sir William Howe was to pass over the threshold 
of the Province House, and embark with no such triumphal 
ceremonies as he once promised himself, on board the 
British fleet. He bade his servants and .military attendants 
go before him, and lingered a moment in the loneliness 
of the mansion, to quell the fierce emotions that struggled 
in his bosom as with a death-throb. Preferable, then, 
would he have deemed his fate, had a warrior’s death left 
him a ‘claim to the narrow territory of a grave, within the 
soil which the King had given him to defend. With an 
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ominous perception that, as his departing footsteps echoed 
adown the staircase, the sway of Britain was passing for 
ever from New England, he smote his clinched hand on 
his brow, and cursed the destiny that had flung the shame 
of a dismembered empire upon him. i 

‘Would to God,’ cried he, hardly repressing his tears 
of rage, ‘ that the rebels were even now at the door-step ! 
A blood-stain upon the floor should then bear testimony 
that the last British ruler was faithful to his trust.’ 

The tremulous voice of a woman replied to his exclama- 
tion. 

* Heaven’s cause and the King’s are one,’ it said. “Go 
forth, Sir William Howe, and trust in Heaven to bring back 
a Royal Governor in triumph.’ 

Subduing at once the passion to which he had yielded 
only in the faith that it was unwitnessed, Sir William 
Howe became conscious that an aged woman, leaning on 
a gold-headed staff, was standing betwixt him and the 
door. It was old Esther Dudley, who had dwelt almost 
immemorial years in this mansion until her presence seemed 
as inseparable from it as the recollections of its history. 
She was the daughter of an ancient and once eminent 
family, which had fallen into poverty and decay, and left 
its last descendant no resource save the bounty of the 
King, nor any shelter except within the walls of the Province 
House. An office in the household, with merely nominal 
duties, had been assigned to her as a pretext for the pay- 
ment of a small pension, the greater part of which she ex- 
pended in adorning herself with an antique magnificence 
of attire. The claims of Esther Dudley’s gentle blood 
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were acknowledged by all the successive Governors; and 
they treated her with the punctilious courtsey which it 
was her foible to demand, not always with success, from 
a neglectful world. The only actual share which she assumed 
passages and public chambers late at night, to see that the 
servants had dropped no fire from their flaring torches, 
nor left embers crackling and blazing on the hearths. 
Perhaps it was this invariable custom of walking her rounds 


in the hush of midnight, that caused the superstition of 


the times to invest the old woman with attributes of awe 


In the business of the mansion, was to glide through its. 


and mystery; fabling that she had entered the portal | 


of the Province House, none knew whence, in the train 
of the first Royal Governor, and that it was her fate to 
dwell there till the last should have departed. But Sir 
William Howe, if he ever heard this legend, had forgotten. 
it. : 

‘Mistress Dudley, why are you loitering here?’ asked 
he, with some severity of tone. ‘It is my pleasure to be 
the last in this mansion of the King.’ } 

‘Not so, if it please your Excellency,’ answered the 
time-stricken woman. ‘ This roof has sheltered me long. 
I will not pass ‘from it until they bear me to the tomb of 
my forefathers. What other shelter is there for old Esther 

Dudley, save the Province. House or the grave?’ 
‘ Now Heaven forgive me!’ said Sir William Howe 
to himself. ‘ I was about to leave this wretched old creature 


to starve or beg. Take this, good Mistress Dudley,’ he i 


_ added, putting a purse into her hands, ‘ King George's head — 
on oe Eora guineas is — yet, and will contiriue- 
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so, I warrant you, even should the rebels crown J ohn 
Hancock their king. That purse will buy a better shelter 
than the Province House can now afford.’ 

(‘ While the burden of life remains upon me, I will have 
no other shelter than this roof,’) persisted Esther Dudley,. 
striking her staff upon the floor, with a gesture that ex- 
pressed immovable resolve. ‘And when your Excellency 
returns in triumph, I will totter into the porch to welcome 
you.’ | 

‘My poor old friend!’ answered the British General, 
—and all his manly and martial pride could no longer 
restrain a gush of bitter tears. ‘ This is an evil hour for 
you and me. The province which the King intrusted 
to my charge is lost. I go hence in misfortune—perchance 
in disgrace—to return no more. And you, whose present 
being is incorporated with the past—who have seen Gover- 
nor after Governor in stately pageantry ascend these steps 

/ (hose whole life has been an observance of majestic 

ceremonies, and a worship of the King}—how will you 

. endure the change?/ Come with us! Bid farewell to a 

land that ha shaken off its allegiance, and live still under 
a Royal government at pan) 

‘ Never, never!’ said the pertinacious old dame. (see 
will I abide; and King’ George shall still have one tr 
subject in his disloyal province.’ 

‘Beshrew the old fool!’ *muttered Sir William Howe, 
growing impatient of her obstinacy, and ashamed of the 

emotion into which he* had been betrayed. £ She. is the 
` very moral of old-fashioned prejudice, ʻand could exist 
-nowhere but in this musty edifice.) Well, then, Mistress — 
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Dudley, since you will needs tarry, I give the Province 
House in charge to you. Take this key, and keep it safe 
until myself, or some other Royal Governor, shall demand 
it of you.’ 

* Smiling bitterly at himself and her, he took the heavy 
key of the Province House, and delivering it into the old 
lady’s hands, drew his cloak around him for departure. 
As the General glanced back at Esther Dudley’s antique 
figure, he deemed her well-fitted for such a charge, as being 
so perfect a representative of the decayed past—of an 
age gone by, with its manners, opinions, faith, and feelings, 
all fallen into oblivion or scorn—of what had once been 
a reality, but was now merely a vision of faded magnificence. 
Then Sir William Howe strode forth, smiting his clinched 
hands together, in the fierce anguish of his spirit; and 
old Esther Dudley was left to keep watch in the lonely 
Province House, dwelling there with memory ; = if 
Hope ever, seemed to flit around her, still it was Memory i 
in disguise. 

The total change of affairs that ensued on the departure 
of the British troops did not drive the venerable lady from 
her stronghold. There was not, for many years afterwards, 
a Governor of Massachusetts; and the magistrates, who 
had charge of such matters, saw no objection to Esther 
Dudley’s residence in the Province House, especially as 
they must otherwise have paid a hireling for taking care 
of the premises, which with her was a labour of love. And 
so they left her the undisturbed mistress of the old historic 
edifice. Many and strange were the fables which the 
=- gossips whispered about her, in all the chimney-corners 
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of the town. Among the time-worn articles of furniture 
that had been left in the mansion, there was a tall, antique 
mirror, which was well worthy of a tale by itself, and per- 
haps may hereafter be the theme of one. The gold of its 
heavily-wrought frame was tarnished, and its surface was 
so blurred, that the old woman’s figure, whenever she 
passed before it, looked indistinct and ghost-like. But 
it was the general belief that Esther could cause the Gover- 
nors of the overthrown dynasty, with the beautiful ladies 
who had once adorned their festivals, the Indian chiefs 
who had come up to the Province House to hold council 
or swear allegiance, the grim Provincial warriors, the severe 
clergyman—f{in short, all the pageantry of gone days—) 
all the figures that ever swept across the broad plate of 
glass in former times—she could cause the whole to re- 
appear, and people the inner world of the mirror with 
shadows of old life. Such legends as these, together with 
the singularity of her isolated existence, her age, and the 
infirmity that each added winter flung upon her, made - 
Mistress Dudley the object both of fear and pity; and 
it was partly the result f either sentiment, that, amid 
all the angry licence of the times, neither wrong nor insult 

ever fell upon her unprotected head. Indeed, there was 
so much haughtiness in her demeanour towards intruders, 
among whom she reckoned all persons acting under the 
new authorities, that it was really an affair of no small 
. nerve to look her in the face. And to do the people justice, 
stern republicans as they had now become, they were well 
content that the old gentlewoman, in her hoop petticoat 
and faded embroidery, should still haunt the palace of 
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ruined pride and overthrown power, the symbol of a de- 
parted system, embodying a history in her person. So 
Esther Dudley dwelt, year after year, in the Province 
House, still reverencing all that others had flung aside, 
still faithful to her King, who, so long as the venerable 
dame yet held her post, might be said to retain one true 
subject in New England, and one spot of the empire that 
had been wrested from him. 

And did she dwell there in utter loneliness? Rumour 
said, not so. Whenever her chill and withered heart 
desired warmth, she was wont to summon a black slave 
of Governor Shirlev’s from the blurred mirror, and send 
him in search of guests who had long ago been familiar 
in those deserted chambers. Forth went the sable messenger, 
with the starlight or the moonshine gleaming through 
him, and did his errand in the burial ground, knocking at 
the iron doors of tombs, or upon the marble slabs that 
covered: them, and whispering to those within: ‘My 
mistress, old Esther Dudley, bids you to the Province 
House at midnight.’ And punctually as the clock of the 
Old South told twelve, came the shadows of the Olivers, 
the Hutchinsons, the Dudleys, all the grandees of a by- 
gone generation, gliding beneath the portal into the well- 
known mansion, where Esther mingled with them as if 
she likewise were a shade. ) Without vouching for the 
truth of such traditions, it is certain that Mistress Dudley 
sometimes assembled a few of the stanch, though crest- 
fallen old Tories, who had lingered in the rebel town during 
those days of wrath and tribulation. Out of a cobwebbed 
bottle, containing liquor that a Royal Governor might 
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have smacked his lips over, they quaffed healths to the 
King, and babbled treason to the Republic, feeling as 
if the protecting shadow of the throne were still flung 
around them. But, draining the last drops of their liquor, 
they stole timorously homeward, and answered not again; 
if the rude mob reviled them in the street. 

Yet Esther Dudley’s most frequent and favoured guests 
were the children of the town. Towards them she was 
never stern. A kindly and loving nature, hindered _»élse- 
where from its free course by a thousand rocky prejudices, 
lavished itself upon these little ones. By bribes of ginger- 
bread of her own making, stamped with a royal crown, 
she tempted their sunny sportiveness beneath the gloomy 
portal of the Province House, and would often beguile 
them to spend a whole play day there, sitting in a circle 
round the verge of her hoop petticoat, greedily attentive 
to her stories ef a dead world. And when these little boys 
and girls stole forth again from the dark mysterious mansion, 
they went bewildered, full of old feelings that graver people 
had long ago forgotten, rubbing their eyes at the world 
around them as if they had gone astray into ancient times, 
and become children of the past. At home, when their 
parents asked where they had loitered such a weary while, 
and with whom they had been at play, the children would 
talk of all the departed worthies of the Province, as far 
back as Governor Belcher, and the haughty dame of Sir 
William Phipps. It would seem as though they had been 
sitting on the knees of these famous personages, whom 
the grave had hidden, for half a century, and had toyed 
with the embroidery of their rich waistcoats, or roguishly 
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pulled the long curls of their flowing wigs. ‘ But Governor 
Belcher has been dead this many a year,’ would the mother 
say to her little boy. ‘And did you really see him at the 
Province House?’ ‘ Oh yes, dear mother ! yes !’ the half- 
dreaming child would answer. ‘ But when old Esther 
had done speaking about him he faded away out of his 
chair.’ Thus, without affrighting her little guests, she 
led them by the hand into the chambers of her own desolate 
heart and made childhood’s fancy discern the ghosts that 
haunted there. 

Living so continually in her own circle of ideas, and 
never regulating her mind by a proper reference to present 
things, Esther Dudley appears to have grown partially 
crazed. (It was found that she had no right sense of the 
progress and true state of the Revolutionary war, but held 
a constant faith that the armies of Britain were victorious 

n every field, and destined to be ultimately triumphant.) 
Vhenever the town rejoiced for a battle won by Washington. 
or Gates, or Morgan, or Greene, the news, in passing through 
the door of the Province House, as through the ivory gate 
of dreams, became metamorphosed into a strange tale 
of the prowess of Howe, Clinton, or Cornwallis.) Sooner 
or later, it was her invincible belief, the colonies would 
be prostrate at the footstool of the King. Sometimes 
she seemed to take for granted that such was already the 
ease. On one occasion, she startled the town’s people 
by a brilliant illumination of the Province House, with 
candles at every pane of glass, and a transparency of the 
King’s initials and a crown’ of light, in the great balcony 
window. The figure of the aged woman, in the most 
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gorgeous of her mildewed velvets and brocades, was seen 
passing from casement to casement, until she paused before 
the balcony, and flourished a huge key above her head. 
Her wrinkled visage actually gleamed with triumph, as 
if the soul within her were a festal lamp. 

‘What means this blaze of light? What does old 
Esther’s joy portend?’ whispered a spectator. ‘It is 
frightful to see her gliding about the chambers, and re- — 
joicing there without a soul to bear her company.’ 

‘Tt is as if she were making merry in a tomb,’ said 
another. 

‘Pshaw! It is no such mystery,’ observed an old man, 
after some brief exercise of memory. ‘ Mistress Dudley 
is keeping jubilee for the King of England’s birthday.’ 

Then the people laughed aloud, and would have thrown 
mud against the blazing transparency of the King’s crown 
and initials, onty that they pitied the poor old dame, who 
was so dismally triumphant amid the wreck and ruin of 
the system to which she appertained. 

Oftentimes it was her custom to climb the weary stair- 
case that wound upward to the cupola, and thence strain 
her dimmed eyesight seaward and countryward, watching 
for a British fleet, or for the march of a grand procession, 
with the King’s banner floating over it. The passengers 
in the street below would discern her anxious visage, and 
send up a shout—’ When the golden Indian on the Province 
House shall shoot his arrow, and when the cock on the 
Old South spire shall crow, then look for a Royal Governor 
again "for this had grown a byword through the town. 
And at last, after long, long years, old Esther Dudley 
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knew, or perchance she only dreamed, that a Royal Gover- 
nor was on the eve of returning to the Province House, 


_ to receive the heavy key which Sir William Howe had 


committed to her charge. Now it was the fact, that intelli- 
gence bearing some faint analogy to Esther’s version of 
it, was current among the town’s people. She set the 
mansion in the best order that her means allowed, and 
arraying herself in silks and tarnished gold, stood long 
before the blurred mirror to admire her own magnificence. 
As she gazed, the grey and withered lady moved her ashen 
lips, murmuring half aloud, talking to shapes that she 
saw within the mirror, to shadows of her own fantasies, 
to the household friends of memory, and bidding them 
rejoice with her, and come forth to meet the Governor. 
And while absorbed in this communion, Mistress Dudley 
heard the tramp of many footsteps in the street, and looking 
out of the window, beheld what she construed as the Royal 
Governor's arrival. 

‘O happy day! O blessed, blessed hour!’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘ Let me but bid him welcome within the portal, 
and my task in the Province House, and on earth, is done p 

Then with tottering feet, which age and tremulous 
joy caused to tread amiss, she hurried down the grand 
staircase, her silks sweeping and rustling as she went, so 
that the sound was as if a train of spectral courtiers 
were thronging from the dim mirror. And Esther Dudley 
fancied , that as soon as the wide door should be flung open, 
all thes pomp and splendour of bygone times would pace 
maj iestically into the Province House, and the gilded tapestry 
of the past would be brightened by the sunshine of the 
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present. She turned the key—withdrew it from the lock 
—unclosed the door—and stepped across the threshold. 
Advancing up the courtyard appeared a person of most 
dignified mien, with tokens, as Esther interpreted them, 
of gentle blood, high rank, and long-accustomed authority. 
even in his walk and every gesture. He was richly dressed, 
but wore a gouty shoe, which, however, did not lessen ~ 
the stateliness of his gait. Around and behind him were 
people in plain civic dresses, and two or three war-worn | 
veterans, evidently officers of rank, arrayed in a uniform 
of blue and buff. But Esther Dudley, firm in the belief 
that had fastened its roots about her heart, beheld only 
the principal personage, and never doubted that this was 
the long-looked-for Governor, to whom she was to surrender 
up her charge. As he approached, she involuntarily sank 
down on her knees, and tremblingly held forth the heavy 


ke 

E Receive my trust! take it quickly!’ cried she; ‘for 
methinks Death is striving to snatch away my triumph. 
But he comes too late.) Thank Heaven for this blessed 
hour! God save King George !’ 

‘That, Madam, is a strange prayer to be offered up 
at such a moment,’ replied the unknown guest of the 
Province House, and courteously removing his hat, he 
offered his arm to raise the aged woman. ‘ Yet, in reverence 
for your grey hairs and long-kept faith, Heaven forbid. 
that any here should say you nay. Over the realms which 
still acknowledge his sceptre, God save King George !’ 

Esther Dudley started to her feet, and hastily clutching 
back the key, gazed with fearful earnestness at the stranger ; 
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and dimly and doubtfully, as if suddenly awakened from 
a dream, her bewildered eyes half recognized his face. 
.Years ago, she had known him among the gentry of the 
province. But the ban of the King had fallen upon him! 
How, then, came the doomed victim here? Proscribed, 
excluded from mercy, the monarch’s most dreaded and 
hated foe, this New England merchant had stood trium- 
phantly against a kingdom’s strength; and his foot now ~ 
trod upon humbled Royalty, as he ascended the steps of 
the Province House, the people’s chosen Governor of 
Massachusetts. 

‘ Wretch, wretch that I am!’ muttered the old woman, 
with such a heart-broken expression, that the tears gushed 
rom the stranger’s eyes. ‘ Have I bidden a traitor wel- 
come? Come, Death! come quickly !’ 

(< Alas, venerable lady !’ said Governor Hancock, lending 
her his support with all the reverence that a courtier would 
have shown to a queen. ‘ Your life has been prolonged 
until the world has changed around you. You have 
treasured up all that time has rendered worthless—the 
principles, feelings, manners, modes of being and acting, 
which another generation has flung aside—and you are a 
symbol of the past. And I, and these around me—we 
represent a new race of men—living no longer in the past, 
scarcely in the present—but projecting our lives forward 
into the future. Ceasing to model ourselves on ancestral 
‘superstitions, it is our faith and principle to press onward, 
onward! Yet,’ continued he, turning to his attendants, 
‘let us reverence, for the last time, the stately and gorgeous 
prejudices’ of the tottering Past !’) 
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While the Republican Governor spoke, he had con- 
tinued to support the helpless form of Esther Dudley ; 
her weight grew heavier against-his arm ; but at last, with 
a sudden effort to free herself, the ancient woman sank 
down beside one of the pillars of the portal. The key of 
the Province House fell from her grasp, and clanked against 
the stone. , 

‘I have been faithful unto death,’ murmured she. 
‘God save the King !’ 

` Ê She hath done her office! said Hancock, solemnly. 
‘ We will follow her reverently to the tomb of her ancestors ; 
and then, my fellow-citizens, onward—onward! We are 
no longer children of the Past !’ 

As the old loyalist concluded his narrative, the en- 
thusiasm which had been fitfully flashing within his sunken 
eyes, and quivering across his wrinkled visage, faded away, 
as if all the lingering fire of his soul were extinguished. 
Just then, too, a lamp upon the mantelpiece threw out 
a dying gleam, which vanished as speedily as it shot up- 
ward, compelling our eyes to grope for one another’s features | 
by the dim glow of the hearth. {With such a lingering 
fire, methought, with such a dying gleam, had the glory 
of the ancient system vanished from the Province House, 
when the spirit of old Esther Dudley took its flight.) And 
now, again, the clock of the Old South threw its voice of 
ages on the breeze, knolling the hourly knell of the Past, 
crying out far and wide through the multitudinous city, 
and filling our ears, as we sat in the dusky chamber, with 
its reverberating depth of tone. In that same mansion 
—in that very chamber—what a volume of history had been 
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_ told off into hours, by the same voice that was now trembling 
in the air. Many a Governor had heard those midnight 
eccents, and longed to exchange his stately cares for slumber. 
And as for mine host, and Mr. Bela Tiffany, and the old 
lovalist, and me, we had babbled about dreams of the past, 
until we almost fancied that the clock was still striking 
in a bygone century. Neither of us would have wondered, 
had a hoop-petticoated phantom of Esther Dudley tottered 
into the chamber, walking her rounds in the hush of mid- 
night, as of yore, and motioned us to quench the fading 
embers of the fire, and leave the historic precincts to herself 
and her kindred shades. But as no such vision was vouch- 
safed, I retired unbidden, and would advise Mr. Tiffany 
to lay hold of another auditor, being resolved not to show my 
face in the Province House for a good while hence—if ever. 


— Nathaniel Hawthorne 


THE POSTMISTRESS OF LAUREL RUN 


Tar Mail Stage had just passed Laurel Run,—so rapidly 
that the whirling cloud of dust dragged with it down the 
steep grade from the summit hung over the level long after 
the stage had vanished, and then, drifting away, slowly 
sifted a red precipitate over the hot platform of the Laurel 


Run post-office. 
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Out of this cloud presently emerged the neat figure of 
the postmistress with the mail-bag which had been dex- 
terously flung at her feet from the top of the passing vehicle. — 
A dozen loungers eagerly stretched out their hands to assist 
her, but the warning: “It’s agin the rules, boys, for 
any but her to touch it,” from a bystander, and a coquettish 
shake of the head from the postmistress herself—much 
more effective than any official interdict—withheld them. 
The bag was not heavy,—Laurel Run was too recent a 
settlement to have attracted much correspondence,—and 
the young woman, having pounced upon her prey with a 
certain feline instinct, dragged it, not without difficulty, 
behind the partitioned inclosure in the office, and locked 
the door. Her pretty face, momentarily visible through 
the window, was slightly flushed with exertion, and the 
loose ends of her fair hair, wet with perspiration, curled 
themselves over her forehead into tantalising little rings. 
But the window shutter was quickly closed, and this 
momentary but charming vision withdrawn from the waiting 
public. 

‘““Guv’ment oughter have more sense then to make 
a woman pick mail-bags outer the road,” said Jo Simmons 
sympathetically. “Taint in her day’s work anyhow; 
Guv’ment oughter hand ’em over to her like a lady; it’s 
rich enough and ugly enough.” | 

“ Taint Guv'ment; it’s that stage company’s airs 
and graces,” interrupted a newcomer. “ They think it 
mighty fine to go beltin’ by, makin” everybody take their 
dust, just because stoppin’ ain’t in their contract. Why, 
if that expressman who chucked down the bag had any 
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feelin’ s for a lady ’—but he stopped here at the amuseđ 
faces of his auditors. 

“e Guess you don’t know much o’ that expressman’s 
feelin’s, stranger,” said Simmons grimly. “Why, you 
oughter see him just nussin’ that bag like a baby as he 
comes tearin’ down the grade, and then rise up and sorter’ 
heave it to Mrs. Baker ez if it was a five dollar bokay! 
His feelin’s for her! Why, he’s give himself so dead away 


` to her that we're looking for him to forget what he’s doin’ 


next, and just come sailin’ down hisself at her feet.” 
Meanwhile, on the other side of the partition, Mrs. 
Baker had brushed the red dust from the padlocked bag, 
and removed what seemed to be a supplementary package 
attached to it by a wire. Opening it she found a handsome 
scent-bottle, evidently a superadded gift from the devoted 
expressman. ‘This she put aside with a slight smile and 
the murmured word, “ Foolishness.” But when she had 
unlocked the bag, even its sacred interior was also profaned 
by a covert parcel from the adjacent postmaster at Burnt 
Ridge, containing a gold “ specimen °” brooch and some 
cireus tickets. It was laid aside with the other. This 
also was vanity and—presumably—vexation of spirit. 
There were seventeen letters in all, of which five were 
for herself—and yet the proportion was small that morning. 
Two of them were marked “ Official Business,” and were 
promptly put by with feminine discernment ; but in another 
compartment than that holding the presents. Then the 
shutter was opened, and the task of delivery commenced. 
It was accompanied with a social peculiarity that had 
in time become a habit of Laurel Run. As the young woman 
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delivered the letter, in turn, to the men who were patiently 
_ drawn up in Indian file, she made that simple act a medium 
of privileged but limited conversation on special or general 
topics, —gay or serious as the case might be, or the tem- 
perament of the man suggested. That it was almost always 
of a complimentary character on their part may be readily 
imagined; but it was invariably characterised by an ele- 
ment of refined restraint, and, whether from some implied 
understanding or individual sense of honour, it never passed — 
_ the bounds of conventionality or a certain delicacy of respect. 
The delivery was consequently more or less protracted, but 
when each man had exchanged his three or four minutes’ 
conversation with the fair postmistress,—a conversation 
at times impeded by bashfulness or timidity, on his part 
solely, or restricted often to vague smiling,—he resignedly 
made way for the next. It was a formal levee, mitigated 
by the informality of rustic tact, great good-humour, and 
infinite patience, and would have been amusing had it not 
always been terribly in earnest and at times touching. 
For it was peculiar to the place and the epoch, and indeed 
implied the whole history of Mrs. Baker. 

She Was the wife of John Baker, foreman of “ The 
Last Chance,” now for a year lying dead under half a mile 
of crushed and beaten-in tunnel at Burnt Ridge. There 
had been a sudden outcry from the depths at high hot 
noontide one day, and John had rushed from his cabin— 
his young, foolish, flirting wife clinging to him—to answer 
that despairing cry of his imprisoned men, There was one 
exit that he alone knew which might be yet held open, among 
falling walls and tottering timbers, long enough to set them 
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free. For one moment only the strong man hesitated 
between her entreating arms and his brothers’ despairing 
ery. But she rose suddenly with a pale face, and said, 
“Go, John; I will wait for you here.” He went, the men 
were freed—but she had waited for him ever since ! 

Yet in the shock of the calamity and in the after struggles 
of that poverty which had come to the ruined camp, she 
had scarcely changed. But the men- had. Although she 
was to all appearances the same giddy, pretty Betsy Baker, 
who had been so disturbing to the younger members, they 
seemed to be no longer disturbed by her. A certain subdued 
awe and respect, as if the martyred spirit of John Baker 
still held his arm around her, appeared to have come upon 
them all. They held their breath as this pretty woman, 
whose brief mourning had not seemed to affect her cheerful- 
ness or.even playfulness of spirit, passed before them. 
But she stood by her cabin and the camp—the only woman 
in a settlement of forty men—during the darkest hours 
of their fortune. Helping them to wash and cook, and 
ministering to their domestic needs, the sanctity of her 
cabin was, however, always kept as inviolable as if it had 
been his tomb, No one exactly knew why, for it was only 
a tacit instinct ; but even one or two who had not scrupled 
to pay court to Betsy Baker during John Baker’s life, 
shrank from even a suggestion of familiarity towards the 
woman who had said that she would ~ wait for him there.” 

When brighter days came and the settlement had in- 
creased by one or two families, and laggard capital had 
been hurried up to relieve the still beleaguered and locked- 
up wealth of Burnt Ridge, the needs of the community 
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and the claims of the widow of John Baker were so well 
told in political quarters that the post-office of Laurel Run 
was created expressly for her. Every man participated 
in the building of the pretty yet substantial edifice—the 
only public building of Laurel Run—that stood in the 
dust of the great high-way, half a mile from the settlement. 
There she was installed for certain hours of the day, for 
she could not be prevailed upon to abandon John’s cabin, 
and here, with all the added respect due to a public func- 
tionary, she was secure in her privacy. 

But the blind devotion of Laurel Run to John Baker’s 
relict did not stop here. In its zeal to assure the Govern- 
ment authorities of the necessity for a post-office, and to 
secure a permanent competency to the postmistress, there 
was much embarrassing extravagance. During the first 
week the sale of stamps at Laurel Run post-office was 
` unprecedented in the annals of the Department. Fancy 
prices were given for the first issue ; then they were bought 
wildly, recklessly, unprofitably, and on all occasions. Com- 
plimentary congratulations at the little window invariably 
ended with “ and a dollar’s worth of stamps, Mrs. Baker.” 
It was felt to be supremely delicate to buy only the highest 
priced stamps, without reference to their adequacy; then 
mere quantity was sought; then outgoing letters ‘were all 
overpaid and stamped in outrageous proportion to their 
weight and even size. The imbecility of this, and its probable 
effect on the reputation of Laurel Run at the General Post- 
Office, being pointed out by Mrs. Baker, stamps were adopted 
as local currency, and even for decorative purposes on . 
mirrors and the walls of cabins. Everybody wrote letters, 
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with the result, however, that those sent were ludicrously 
and suspiciously in excess of those received. To obviate 
this, select parties made forced journeys to Hickory Hill, 
the next post-office, with letters and circulars addressed 
to themselves at Laurel Run. How long the extravagance 
would have continued is not known, but it was not until 
it was rumoured that, in consequence of this excessive 
flow of business, the Department had concluded that a 
postmaster would be better fitted for the place that it 
abated, and a compromise was effected with the General 
Office by a permanent salary to the postmistress. 

Such was the history of Mrs. Baker, who had just finished 
her afternoon levee, nodded a smiling “ good-bye” to 
her last customer, and closed her shutter again. Then 
she took up her ‘own letters, but, before reading them, 
glanced, with a pretty impatience, at the two official enve- 
lopes addressed to herself, which she had shelved, They 
were generally a “lot of new rules,” or notifications, or 
“ absurd ” questions which had nothing to do with Laurel 
Run and only bothered her and “ made her héad ache,” 
and she had usually referred them to her admiring neighbour 
at Hickory Hill for explanation, who had generally returned 
them to her with the brief endorsement, “ Purp stuff, 
- don’t bother,” or, ‘‘ Hog wash, let it slide.” She remem- 
bered now that he had not returned the last two. With 
knitted brows‘and a slight pout she put aside her private 
correspondence and tore open the first one. It referred 
with official curtness to an unanswered communication 
of the previous week, and was “ compelled to remind her 
of rule 47.” Again those horrid rules! She opened the 
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other; the frown deepened on her brow, and became 
fixed. ; ` 

It was a summary of certain valuable money letters 
that had miscarried on the route, and of which they had 
given her previous information. For a moment her cheeks 
blazed. How dare they; what did they mean! Her 
waybills and register were always right; she knew the 
names of every man, woman, and child in her district ; 
no such names as those borne by the missing letters had 
ever existed at Laurel Run; no such addresses had ever 
been sent fram Laurel Run post-office. It was a mean 
insinuation ! She would send in her resignation at once! 
She would get “ the boys” to write an insulting letter 
to Senator Slocumb,—Mrs. Baker had the feminine idea 
of Government as a purely personal institution,—and she 
would find out who it was that had put them up to this 
prying, crawling impudence! It was probably that wall- 
eyed old wife of the postmaster at Heavy Tree Crossing, 
who was jealous of her. ‘‘ Remind her of their previous 
unanswered communication,’ indeed! Where was that 


= communication, anyway? She remembered she had sent 


it to her admirer at Hickory Hill. Odd that he hadn’t 
answered it. Of course, he knew about this meanness— 
could he, too, have dared to suspect her! The thought 
turned her crimson again. He, Stanton Green, was an 
old “ Laurel Runner,” a friend of John’s, a little “ triflin’ ” 
and “ presoomin’,” but still an old loyal pioneer of the 


camp! “ Why hadn't he spoke up ?” 


There was the soft, muffled fall of a horse’s hoof in the 
thick dust of the highway, the jingle of dismounting spurs, 
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and a firm tread on the platform. No doubt one of the 

boys returning for a few supplemental remarks under the 
feeble pretence of forgotten stamps. It had been done 
before, and she had resented it as “ cayotin’ round ” ; 
but now she was eager to pour out her wrongs to the first 
comer. She had her hand impulsively on the door of the 
partition, when she stopped with a new sense of her impaired 
dignity. Could she confess this to her worshippers? But 
here the door opened in her very face, and a stranger entered. 

He was a man of fifty, compactly and strongly built. 
A squarely-cut goatee, slightly streaked with grey, fell 
straight from his thinlipped but handsome mouth; his 
eyes were dark, humorous, yet searching. But the dis- 
tinctive quality that struck Mrs. Baker was the blending 
of urban ease with frontier frankness. He was evidently 
a man who had seen cities and knew countries as well. 
And while he was dressed with the comfortable simplicity 
of a Californian mounted traveller, her inexperienced but 
feminine eye detected the keynote of his respectability in 
the carefully-tied bow of his cravat. The Sierrean throat 
was apt to be open, free, and unfettered. 

** Good-morning, Mrs. Baker,” he said, pleasantly, with 
his hat already in his hand. “Tm Harry Home, of San 
Francisco.’ As he spoke his eye swept approvingly over 
the neat inclosure, the primly-tied papers, and well-kept 
pigeon-holes ; the pot of flowers on her desk; her china- 
silk mantle, and killing little chip hat and ribbons hanging 
against the wall; thence to her own pink, flushed face, 
bright blue eyes, tendriled clinging hair, and then—fell 
upon the leathern mail-bag still lying across the table. Here 
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it became fixed on the unfortunate wire of the amorous 
expressman that yet remained hanging from the brass wards- 
of the lock, and he reached his hand toward it. 

But little Mrs. Baker was before him, and had seized 
it in her arms. She had been too preoccupied and be- 
wildered to resent his first intrusion behind the partition, 
but this last familiarity with her sacred official property 
—albeit empty—capped the climax of her wrongs. 

“ How dare you touch it!’’ she said indignantly. 
“ How dare you come in here! Who are you, anyway ? 
Go outside, at once !”’ 

The stranger fell back with an amused, deprecatory 


gesture, and a long silent laugh. “‘ I’m afraid you don’t 
know me, after all!” he said pleasantly. “Im Harry 


Home, the Department Agent from the San Francisco office. 
My note of advice, No. 201, with my name on the envelope 
seems to have miscarried too.’ . 

Even in her fright and astonishment it flashed upon 
Mrs. Baker that she had sent that notice, too, to Hickory 
Hill. But with it all the feminine secretive instinct within 
her was now thoroughly aroused, and she kept silent. 

“ I ought to have explained,” he went on smilingly ; 
‘but you are quite right, Mrs. Baker,” he added, nodding 
towards the bag. “As far as you knew, I had no business 
to go near it. Glad to see you know how to defend Uncle 
Sam’s property so well. I was only a bit puzzled to know ” 
(pointing to the wire) “ if that thing was on the bag when 
it was delivered to you?” 

Mrs. Baker saw no reason to conceal the truth. After 
all, this official was a man like the others, and it was just. 
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as well that he should understand her power. “It’s only 


the expressman’s foolishness,” she said, with a slightly 


coquettish toss of her head. “ He thinks it smart to tie some 


nonsense on that bag with the wire when he flings it 
down.” 2 

Mr. Home, with his eyes on her pretty face, seemed to 
think it a not inhuman or unpardonable folly. ‘ As long 


as he doesn’t meddle with the inside of the bag, I suppose 
you must put up with it,” he said laughingly. A dreadful 


recollection, that the Hickory Hill postmaster had used 
the inside of the bag to convey his foolishness, came across 


. her. It would never do to confess it now. Her face must 


have shown some agitation, for the official resumed with 


a half paternal, half-reassuring air: ‘“ But enough of this. 


Now, Mrs. Baker, to come to my business here. Briefly, 
then, it doesn’t concern you in the least, except so far as 
it may relieve you and some others, whom the Department 
knows equally well, from a certain responsibility, and 
perhaps, anxiety. We are pretty well posted down there 
in all that concerns Laurel Run, and I think” (with a 
slight bow) “ we’ve known all about you and John Baker. 
My only business here is to take your place to-night in 
receiving the “ Omnibus Way Bag,” that you know arrives 
here at 9.30, doesn’t it?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Mrs. Baker hurriedly; “ but it never 
has anything for us, except *’—(she caught herself up quickly, 
with a stammer, as she remembered the sighing Green's 
occasional offerings) “ except a notification from Hickory 
Hill post-office. It leaves Bigot »” she went on with an 
affectation of “precision, “at half past eight exactly, 
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and it’s about an hours run—seven miles by 
road.” 

“ Exactly,” said Mr. Home. “ Well, Z will receive the 
bag, open it, and dispatch it again. You can, if you choose, _ 
take a holiday.” 

“ But,” said Mrs. Baker, as she remembered that Laurel 
Run always made a point of attending her evening levee 
on account of the superior leisure it offered, “ there are 
the people who come for letters, you know.” 

“ I thought you said there were no letters at that time,” 
said Mr. Home quickly. 

* No-but-but ”—(with a slight hysterical stammer) “ the» 
boys come all the same.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Home dryly. 

“ And—O Lord !”—But here the spectacle of the possible 
discomfiture of Laurel Run at meeting the bearded face 
of Mr. Home, instead of her own smooth cheeks, at the 
window, combined with her nervous excitement, overcame 
her so that, throwing her little frilled apron over her head, 
she gave way to a paroxysm of hysterical laughter. Mr. 
Home waited with amused toleration for it to stop, and, 
when she had recovered, resumed, “Now, I should lke 
to refer an instant to my first communication to you. Have 
you got it handy ?” er 

Mrs. Baker’s face fell. “No; I sent it over to Mr. 
Green, of Hickory Hill, for information.” 

“ What !” 

Terrified at the sudden seriousness of the man’s voice, 
. she managed to gasp out, however, that, after her usual 
habit, she had not opened the official letters, but had sent 
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them to her more experienced colleague for advice and 
information ; that she never could understand them herself, 
—they made her head ache, and interfered with her other 
duties, —but Ae understood them, and sent her word what 
to do. Remembering also his usual style of indorsement, 
she grew red again. 

“ And what did he say ?” 

“ Nothing; he didn’t return them.” 

“ Naturally,” said Mr. Home, with a peculiar expression. 
After a few moments’ silent stroking of his beard, he suddenly 
faced the frightened woman. 

“ You oblige me, Mrs. Baker, to speak more frankly 
to you than I had intended. You have—unwittingly, | 
believe—given information to a man whom the Govern- 
ment suspects of speculation. You have, without knowing 
it, warned the postmaster at Hickory Hill that he is sus- 
pected; and, as you might have frustrated our plans for 
tracing a series of embezzlements to their proper source, 
you will see that you might have also done great wrong 
to yourself as his only neighbour and the next responsible 
person. In plain words, we have traced the disappearance 
of money letters to a point when it lies between these two 
offices. Now, I have not the least hesitation in telling 
you that we do not suspect Laurel Run, and never have 
suspected it. Even the result of your thoughtless act, 
although it warned him, confirms our suspicion of his guilt. 
As to the warning, it has failed, or he has grown reckless, 
for another letter has been missed since. To-night, how- 
ever, will settle all doubt in the matter. When I open 
that bag in this office to-night, and do not find a certain 
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decoy letter in it, which was last checked at Heavy Tree 
Crossing, I shall know that it remains in Green’s possession 
at Hickory Hill.” 

She was sitting back in her chair, white and breathless. 
He glanced at her kindly, and then took up his hat. “ Come, 
Mrs. Baker, don’t let this worry you. As I told you at 
first, you have nothing to fear. Even your thoughtlessness 
and ignorance of rules have contributed to show your own 
innocence. Nobody will ever be the wiser for this; we 
do not advertise our affairs in the Department. Not a soul 
but yourself knows the real cause of my visit here. I will 
leave you here alone for a while, so as to divert any sus- 
picion. You will come, as usual, this evening, and be seen 
by your friends; I will only be here when the bag arrives, 
to open it. Good-bye, Mrs. Baker; It’s nasty bit of busi- 
ness, but it’s all in the day’s work. I’ve seen worse, and, 
thank God, you’re out of it.” i 

She heard his footsteps retreat into the outer office 
and die out of the platform ; the jingle of his spurs, and 
the hollow beat of his horse’s hoofs that seemed to find 
a dull echo in her own heart, and she was alone. 

The room was very hot and very quiet; she could hear 
the warping and creaking of the shingles under the relaxing 
of the nearly level sunbeams. The office clock struck 
seven. In the breathless silence that followed, a wood- 
pecker took up his interrupted work on the roof, and seemed 
to beat out monotonously on her ear the last words of the 
stranger: Stanton Green—a thief! Stanton Green, one 
of the ‘ boys’ John had helped out of the falling’ tunnel ! 


Stanton Green, whose old mother in the tates still poy 
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letters to him at Laurel Run, in a few hours to be a dis- 
graced and ruined .man for ever! She remembered now, 
as a thoughtless woman remembers, tales of his extravagance 
and fast living, of which she had taken no heed, and, with 
a sense of shame, of presents sent her, that she now clearly 
saw must have been far beyond his means. What would the 
boys say? What would John have said? Ah! what 
would John have done ! 

She started suddenly to her feet, white and cold as on 
that day that she had parted from John Baker before the 
tunnel. She put on her hat and mantle, and going to that 
little iron safe that stood in the corner, unlocked it and 
took out its entire contents of gold and silver. She had 
reached the door when another idea seized her, and opening 
her desk she collected her stamps to the last sheet, and 
hurriedly rolled them up under her cape. Then with a 
glance at the clock, and a rapid survey of the road from 
the platform, she slipped from it, and seemed to be swallowed 
‘up in the waiting woods beyond. 

Once within the friendly shadows of the long belt of 
pines, Mrs. Baker kept them until she had left the limited 
settlement of Laurel Run far to the right, and came upon 
an open slope of Burnt Ridge, where she knew Jo Simmons’ - 
mustang, Blue Lightning, would be qiuetly feeding. She 
had often ridden him before, and when she had detached 
the fifty-foot reata from his head-stall, he permitted her 
the further recognised familiarity of twining her fingers 
in his bluish mane and climbing on his back. The tool- 
shed of Burnt Ridge Tunnel, where Jo’s saddle and bridle 
always hung, was but a canter farther on. She reached 
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it unperceived, and—another trick of the old days—quickly 
extemporized a side-saddle from Simmon’s Mexican tree, 
with its high cantle and horn bow, and the aid of a blanket. 
Then leaping to her seat, she rapidly threw off her mantle, 
tied it by its sleeves around her waist, tucked it under one — 
knee, and let it fall over her horse’s flanks. By this time 
Blue Lightning was also struck with a flash of equine re- 
collection and pricked up his ears. Mrs. Baker uttered 
a little chirping cry which he remembered, and the next 
moment they were both careering over the Ridge. 

The trail that she had taken, though precipitate, difficult, 
and dangerous in places, was a clear gain of two miles on 
the stage road. There was less chance of her being followed 
or meeting any one. The greater cations were already in 
shadow; the pines on the farther ridges were separating 
their masses, and showing individual silhouettes against 
the sky, but the air was still warm, and the cool breath of 
night, as she well knew it, had not yet begun to flow down 
the mountain. The lower range of Burnt Ridge was still 
uneclipsed by the creeping shadow of the mountain ahead 
of her. Without a watch, but with this familiar and slowly 
changing dial spread out before her, she knew the time 
toa minute. Heavy Tree Hill, a lesser height in the distance, 
was already wiped out by that shadowy index finger— 
half past seven! The stage would be at Hickory Hill just 
before half past eight ; she ought to anticipate it, if possible, 
—it would stay ten minutes to change horses,—she must 
arrive before it left ! 

- There was a good two-mile level before’the rise of the 
next range. Now, Blue Lightning! And that was much, 
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—for with the little chip hat and fluttering ribbons well 
bent down over the bluish mane, and the streaming gauze 
of her mantle almost level with the horse’s back, she swept 
down across the long tableland like a skimming blue-jay. 
A few more bird-like dips up and down the undulations, 
and then came the long, cruel ascent of the Divide. 
Acrid with perspiration, caking with dust, slithering 
in the slippery, impalpable powder of the road, groggily 
staggering in a red dusty dream, coughing, snorting, head- 
tossing ; becoming suddenly dejected, with slouching haunch 
and limp legs on easy slopes, or wildly spasmodic and agile 
on sharp acclivities, Blue Lightning began to have ideas 
and recollections! Ah! she was a devil for a lark—this 
lightly-clinging, caressing, blarneying, cooing creature—up 
there! He remembered her now. Ha! very well then. 
Hoop-la! And suddenly leaping out like a rabbit, bucking, 
trotting hard, ambling lightly, “loping” on three legs 
and recreating himself, —as only a California mustang 
could.—the invincible Blue Lightning at last stood tri- 
umphantly upon the summit. The evening star had just 
pricked itself through the golden mist of the horizon line,— 
eight o'clock! She could do it now! But here, suddenly, 
her first hesitation seized her. She knew her horse, she 
knew the trail, she knew herself,—but did she know the 
man to whom she was riding 2 A cold chill crept over her, 
and then she shivered in a sudden blast; it was Night at 
last swooping down from the now invisible Sierras, and 
possessing all it touched. But it was only one long gesoen 
to Hickory Hill now, and she swept down securely on its 
wings. Half-past eight ! The lights of the settlement were 
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just ahead of her—but so, too, were the two lamps of the 
waiting stage before the post-office and hotel. 

Happily the lounging crowd were gathered around the 
hotel, and she slipped into the post-office from the rear, 
unperceived, As she stepped behind the partition, its 
only occupant—a good-looking young fellow with a reddish 
moustache—turned towards her with a flush of delighted 
surprise. But it changed at the sight of the white, deter- 
mined face and the brilliant eyes that had never looked 
once towards him, but were fixed upon a large bag, whose 
yawning mouth was still open and propped up beside his 
desk. 

* Where is the through money letter that came in that 
bag ?”? she said quickly. 

* What-do-you-mean?”’ he stammered, with a face 
that had suddenly grown whiter than her own. 

“ I mean that it’s a decoy, checked at Heavy Tree 
Crossing, and that Mr. Home, of San Francisco, is now 
waiting at my office to know if you have taken it!” 

The laugh and lie that he had at first tried to summon. 
to mouth and lips never reached them. For, under the 
spell of her rigid, truthful face, he turned almost mecha- 
nically to his desk, and took out a package. 

“Good God! you've opened .it already !’’ she cried, 
pointing to the broken seal. | 

The expression on her face, more than anything she 
had said, convinced him that she knew all. He stammered 
under the new alarm that her despairing tone suggested. 
“ Yes !—I was owing some bills—the collector was waiting 
here for the money, and I took something from the packet. 
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But I was going to make it up by next mail—I swear 
it. 39 

“ How much have you taken 2”? 

“ Only a trifle. I— ” 

* How much ?”’ 

“ A hundred dollars !” 


She dragged the money she had brought from Laurel 
Run from her pocket, and counting out the sum, replaced 
it in the open package. He ran quickly to get the sealing- 
wax, but she motioned him away as she dropped the package 
back into the mail-bag. “ No; as long as the money is 
found in the bag the package may have been broken acci- 
dentally. Now burst open one or two of those other packages 
a little—so ” ; she took out a packet of letters and bruised 
their official wrappings under her little foot until the tape 
fastening was loosened. ‘“‘ Now give me something heavy.” 
She caught up a brass two-pound weight, and in the same fever- 
ish but collected haste wrapped it in paper, sealed it, stamped 
it, and, addressing it in a large printed hand to herself at 
Laurel Run, dropped it in the bag. Then she closed it 
and locked it; he would have assisted her, but she again | 
waved him away. ‘Send for the expressman, and keep 
yourself out of the way for a moment, ” she said curtly. 

An attitude of weak admiration and foolish passion 
had taken the place of his former tremulous fear. He 


obeyed excitedly, but without a word. Mrs. Baker wiped 


her moist forehead and parched lips, and shook out her 
skirt. Well might the young expressman start at the un- 
expected revelation of those sparking eyes and that demurely 
smiling mouth at the little window. 
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“ Mrs. Baker !” 

She put her finger ai to her lips, and threw a word 
of unutterable and enigmatical meaning into her mis-_ 
chievous face. on 

“ There’s a big San Francisco swell takin’ my place at 
Laurel tonight, Charley.” 

< Yes, ma'am.” 

* And it’s a pity that the Omnibus Way Bag happened 
to get such a shaking up and banging round already, coming 
here.” EOT. Pa 

OEF S 

“I say,” continued Mrs. Baker, with great gravity 
and dancing eyes, “that it would be just awful if that 
keerful city clerk found things kinder mixed up inside 
when he comes to open it. I wouldn’t give him trouble 
for the world, Charley.” 

“No, ma’am, it ain’t like you.” 

“So you'll be particularly careful on my account.” | 

“ Mrs. Baker,” said Charley, with infinite gravity, 
` «if that bag should tumble off a dozen times between this 
and Laurel Hill, Pd hop down and pick it up myself.” 

“ Thank you! shake !” 

They shook hands gravely across the window-ledge. 

“ And you ain’t going down with us, Mrs. Baker?” 

‘“ Of course not; it wouldn’t do,—for I ain’t here,— 
don’t you see ?” 

‘£ Of course !”’ 

She handed him the bag through the door. He took 
it carefully, but in spite of his great precaution fell over 
it twice on his way to the road, where from certain ex- 
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_ planations and shouts it seemed that a like miserable mis- 
chance attended its elevation to the boot. Then Mrs. 
Baker came back into the office, and, as the wheels rolled 
away, threw herself into a chair, and inconsistently gave 
way for the first time to an outburst of tears. Then her 
hand was grasped suddenly and she found Green on his 
knees before her. She started to her feet. 

“Don’t move,” he said, with weak hysteric passion, 
“ but listen to me, for God’s sake! I am ruined, I know, 
even though you have just saved me from detection and 
disgrace. I have been mad !—a fool, to do what I have 
done, I know, but you do not know all—you do not know 
why I did it—you cannot think of the temptation that 
has driven me to it. Listen, Mrs. Baker. I have been 
striving to get money, honestly, dishonestly—any way, 
to look well in your eyes—to make myself worthy of you 
—to make myself rich, and to be able to offer you a home 
and take you away from, Laurel Run. It was all for you, 
it was all for love of you, Betsy, my darling. Listen tome!” | 

In the fury, outraged sensibility, indignation, and 
infinite disgust that filled her little body at that moment, 
she should have been large, imperious, goddess-like, and 
commanding. But God is at times ironical with suffering 
womanhood. She could only writhe her hand from his 
grasp with childish contortions ; she could only glare at 
him with eyes that were prettily and piquantly brilliant 5 
she could only slap at his detaining hand with a plump 
and velvety palm, and when she found her voice it was 
high falsetto. And all she could say was, “leave me 


}?? 


be, looney, or I'll scream : 
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He rose, with a weak, confused laugh, half of miserable 
affectation and half of real anger and shame. 

‘“ What did you come riding over here for, then? What 
did you take all this risk for? Why did you rush over 
here to share my disgrace—for you are as much mixed up 
with this now as J am—if you didn’t calculate to share 
everything else with me? What did you come here for,’ 
then, if not for me 2” 

“ What did J come here for?” said Mrs. Baker, with 
every drop of red blood gone from her cheek and trembling 
lip. “ What—did—I—come here for? Well!—I come 
here for John Baker's sake! John Baker, who stood bet- 
ween you and death at Burnt Ridge, as I stand between 
you and damnation at Laurel Run, Mr. Green! Yes, 
John Baker, lying under half of Burnt Ridge, but more to 
me this day than any living man crawling over it—in—in ” 
—oh, fatal climax—‘‘in a month o’ Sundays! What did 
I come here for? I came here as John Baker’s livin’ wife 
to carry on dead John Baker’s work. Yes, dirty work 
this time, may be, Mr. Green! but his work and for him 
only—precious! Thats what I came here for; that’s 
what I live for; that’s what I'm waiting for—to be up 
to him and his work always! That’s me—Betsy Baker !” 

She walked up and down rapidly, tying her chip hat 
under her chin again. Then she stopped, and taking her 
chamois purse from her pocket, laid it sharply on the 
desk. À 

“Stanton Green, don’t be a fool! Rise up out of 
this and be a man again. Take enough out o’ that bag 
to pay what you owe Gov’ment, send in your resignation, 
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and keep the rest to start you in an honest life elsewhere. 
But light out o’ Hickory Hill afore this time to-morrow.” 

She pulled her mantle from the wall and opened the 
door. | 

“aYou are going?” he said bitterly. 

“ Yes.” Either she could not hold seriousness long 
in her capricious little fancy, or, with feminine tact, she 
sought to make the parting less difficult for him, for she 
broke into a dazzling smile. “ Yes, I’m goin’ to run Blue 
Lightning“agin Charley and that way bag back to Laurel 
Run, and break the record.” 

It is said that she did! Perhaps owing to the fact 
that the grade of the return journey to Laurel Run was in 
her favour, and that she could avoid the long, circuitous 
ascent to the summit taken by the stage, or that, owing 
to the extraordinary difficulties in the carriage of the way 
bag,—which had to be twice rescued from under the wheels 
of the stage,—she entered the Laurel Run post-office as 
the coach leaders came trotting up the hill. Mr. Home 
was already on the platform. 

“You'll have to ballast your next way bag, boss,” 
said Charley, gravely, as it escaped his clutches once more 
in the dust of the road, “ or you'll have to make a new 
contract with the company. We've lost ten minutes in 
five miles over that bucking thing.” 

Home did not reply, but quickly dragged his prize into 
‘the office, scarcely noticing Mrs. Baker, who stood beside 
him pale and breathless. As the bolt of the bag was drawn, 
revealing its chaotic interior, Mrs. Baker gave a little sigh. 
Home glanced quickly at her, emptied the bag upon the 
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floor, and picked up the broken and _ half-filled money 
parcel. Then he collected the scattered coins and counted 
them. “It’s all right, Mrs. Baker,” he said gravely. 
* He’s safe this time.” 

“I’m so glad!” said little Mrs. Baker, with a hypo- 
critical gasp. 

“So am I,” returned Home, with increasing gravity, 
as he took the coin, “ for, from all I have gathered this 
afternoon, it seems he was an old pioneer of Laurel Run, 
a friend of your husband’s, and, I think more fool than 
knave!” He was silent for a moment,’ clicking the coins 
against each other; then he said carelessly : “ Did he 
get quite away, Mrs. Baker ?” 

“I'm sure I don’t know what you're talking about,” 
said Mrs. Baker, with a lofty air of dignity, but a some- 
what debasing colour. “I don’t see why I should know 
anything about it, or why he should go away at all.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Home, laying his hand gently on the 
widow’s shoulder, “ well, you see, it might have occurred 
to his friends that the coins were marked ! That is, no 
doubt, the reason why he would take their good advice 
and go. . But as I said before, Mrs. Baker, yow’re all right, 
whatever happens—the Government. stands by you !" 


—Francis Bret Harte 
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x CHRISTOPHERSON 


It was twenty years ago, and on an evening in May. 
All day long there had been sunshine. Owing, doubtless, 
to the incident-I am about to relate, the light and warmth 
of that long-vanished day live with me still; I can see 
the great white clouds that moved across the strip of sky 
before my window, and feel again the spring languor which 
troubled my solitary work in the heart of London. 

Only at sunset did I leave the house. There was an 
unwonted sweetness in the air; the long vistas of newly 
lit lamp made a golden glow under the dusking flush of 
the sky. With no purpose but to rest and breathe, I 
wandered for half an hour, and found myself at length 
where Great Portland Street opens into Marylebone Road. 
Over the way, in the shadow of Trinity Church, was an 
old bookshop, well known to me : the gas-jet shining upon 
the stall with its rows of volumes drew me across. I began 
turning over pages, and—invariable consequence—fingering 
what money I had in my pocket. A certain book over- 
came me; I stepped into the little shop to pay 
for it. 

While standing at the stall, I had been vaguely aware 
of some one beside me, a man who was also looking over 
the books; as I came out again with my purchase, this 
stranger gazed at me intently, with a half-smile of peculiar 
interest. He seemed about to say something. I walked 
slowly away; the man moved in the same direction. Just 
in front of the church he made a quick movement to my 
side, and spoke. 
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‘Pray excuse me, sir—don’t misunderstand me—I 
only wished to ask whether you have noticed the name 
written on the flyleaf of the book you have just bought ? 2? 

The respectful nervousness of his voice naturally made 
me suppose at first that the man was going to beg; but 
he seemed no ordinary mendicant. I judged him to be 
about sixty years of age; his long, thin hair and straggling _ 
beard were grizzled, and a somewhat rheu my eye looked +- 
out from his bloodless, hollowed countenance : he was 
very shabbily clad, yet as a fallen gentleman, and indeed 
his accent made it clear to what class he originally, belonged. 
' The expression with which he regarded me had”so much 
intelligence, so much good nature, and at“ the ; same time 
such a, pathetic diffidence, that I could not but answer 
him in the friendliest way. I had not seen the name on 
the flyleaf, but at once I opened the book, and by the light 
of a gas-lamp read, inscribed in a very fine hand, ‘ W, R. 
Christopherson, 1849.’ 

‘It is my name,’ said the stranger, in a subdued and 






uncertain voice. 

‘Indeed? The book used to belong to you ?’ 

‘It belonged to me.’ He laughed oddly, a tremulous little 
crow of a laugh, at the same time stroking his head, as if to 
deprecate disbelief. ‘You never heard of the sale of the 
Christopherson library ? To be sure, you were too young ; it 
was in 1860. I have often come across books with my name in 
them on the stalls—often.. I had happened to notice this just 
before you came up, and when I saw you look at it, I was 
curious to see whether you would buy it. Pray excuse the 
freedom I am taking. Lovers of books—don’t you think— ?’ 
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The broken question was completed by his look, and 
when I said that I quite understood and agreed with him 
he crowed his little laugh. 

‘ Have you a large library?’ he inquired, eyeing me 
wistfully. | 

‘Oh dear, no. Only a few hundred volumes. Too 
many for one who has no house of his own.’ 

' He smiled good-naturedly, bent his head, and mur- 
mured just audibly : 

‘ My catalogue numbered 24,718.’ 

I was growing curious and interested. Venturing no ~ 
more direct questions, I asked whether, at the time he 
spoke of, he lived in London. 

‘If you have five minutes to spare,’ was the timid reply, 
‘I will show you my house. I mean ’—again the little 
crowing laugh—‘ the house which was mine.’ 

Willingly I walked on with him. He led me a short 
distance up the road skirting Regent’s Park, and paused 
at length before a house in an imposing terrace. 

‘There,’ he whispered, ‘I used to live. The window 
to the right of the door—that was my library. Ah!’ 

And he heaved a deep sigh. 

«A misfortune befell you,’ I said, also in a subdued 
voice. 

‘The result of my own folly. I had enough for my 
needs, but thought I needed more. I let myself be drawn 
into business—I, who knew nothing of such things—and 
there came the black day—the black day.’ 

We turned to retrace our steps, and walking slowly, 
-with heads bent, came in silence again to the church. 
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‘I wonder whether you have bought any other of my — 
books ? asked Christopherson, with his gentle smile, when 
we had paused as if for leave-taking. 

I replied that I did not remember to have come across 
his name before; then, on an impulse, asked whether 
he would care to have the book I carried in my hand ; 
if so, with pleasure I would give it him. No sooner were 
the words spoken than I saw the delight they caused the ~ 
hearer. He hesitated, murmured reluctance, but soon 
gratefully accepted my offer, and flushed with joy as he 
took the volume. A) 

-*T still have a few books,’ he said, under his breath, 
as if he spoke of something he was ashamed to make known. 
‘But it is very rarely indéed that I can add to them. I 
feel I have not thanked you half enough.’ 

We shook hands and parted. | 

My lodging at that time was in Camden Town. One 
afternoon, perhaps a fortnight later, I had walked for an 
hour or two, and on my way back I stopped at a bookstall 
in the High Street. Some one came up to my side; I 
looked, and recognized Christopherson. Our greeting was 
like thateof old friends. 

‘TI have seen you several times lately,’ said the broken 
gentleman, who looked shabbier than before in the broad day- 
light, ‘ but I—didn’t like to speak. I live not far from here.’ 

‘Why, so do I,’ and I added, without much thinking 
what I said, ‘do you live alone ?’ 

‘Alone? oh no. With my wife.’ 

There was a curious embarrassment in his tone. His 
eyes were cast down and his head moved uneasily. 
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We began to talk of the books on_the stall, and turning 
away together continued our conversation. Christopherson 
was not only a well-bred but a very intelligent and even 
learned man. On his giving some proof of erudition (with 
the excessive modesty which characterized him), I asked 
whether he wrote. No, he had never written anything 
—never; he was only a bookworm, he said. Thereupon 
he crowed faintly and took his leave. 

It was not long before we again met by chance. We 
came face to face at a street corner in my neighbourhood, 
and I was struck by a change in him. He looked older ; 
a profound melancholy darkened his countenance ; the 
hand he gave me was limp, and his pleasure at our meeting 
found only a faint expression. ~ 

‘I am going away,’ he said in reply to my inquiring 
look. ‘ I am leaving London.’ 

‘ For good ? 

‘I fear so, and yet ’—he made an obvious effort— 
‘I am glad of it. My wife's health has not been very 
good lately. She has need. of country air. Yes, I am 
glad we have decided to go away—very glad—very glad 
ndeed |’ . , 

He spoke with an automatic sort of emphasis, his eyes 
wandering, and his hands twitching nervously. I was 
on the point òf asking what part of the country he had 
chosen for his retreat, when he abruptly added : 

‘I live just over there. Will you let me show you 
my books ?’ 

Of course I gladly accepted the invitation, and a couple 
of minutes’ walk brought us to a house in a decent street 
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where most of the ground-floor windows showed a card 
announcing lodgings. As we paused at the door, my 
companion seemed to hesitate, to regret having invited 
me. | 

‘I’m really afraid it isn’t worth your while,’ he said 
timidly. ‘The fact is, I haven’t space to show my books 
properly.’ . 

I put aside the objection, and we entered. With anxious 
courtesy Christopherson led me up the narrow staircase 
to the second-floor landing, and threw open a door. On 
the threshold I stood astonished. The room was a small 
one, and would in any case have only just sufficed for homely 
comfort, used as it evidently was for all daytime purposes ; 
but certainly a third of the entire space was occupied by 
a solid mass of books, volumes stacked several rows deep 
against two of the walls and almost up to the ceiling. A 
round table and two or three chairs were the only furniture 
—there was no room, indeed, for more. The window being 
shut, and the sunshine glowing upon it, an intolerable 
stuffiness oppressed the air. Never had I been made so 
uncomfortable by the odour of printed paper and bindings. 

‘ But, I exclaimed, ‘you said you had only a few 
books! There must be five times as many here as I have.’ 

‘ I forget the exact number,’ murmured Christopherson, 
in great agitation. “ You see, I can’t arrange them pro- 
perly. I have a few more in—in the other room.’ 

He led me across the landing, opened another door, 
and showed me a little bedroom. Here the encumber- 
ment was less remarkable, but one wall had completely 
disappeared behind volumes, and the bookishness of the 
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air made it a disgusting thought that two persons occupied 
this chamber every night. | | 
l We returned to the sitting-room, Christitthereon began 
picking out books from the solid mass to show me. t Talking 
nervously, brokenly, with now and then a deep sigh or a 
crow of laughter, he gave me a little light on his history. 
I learnt that he had occupied these lodgings for the last 
eight years; that he had been twice married; that the 
only child he had. had, a daughter by his first wife, had 
died long ago in childhood ; and lastly—this came in a burst 
of confidence, with a very pleasant smile—that his second 
wife had been his daughter’s governess. I listened with 
keen interest, and hoped to learn still more of the circum- 
stances of this singular household. 

‘In the country,’ I remarked, ‘ you will no doubt have 
shelf room ?’ 
* At once his countenance fell ; he turned upon me a woe- 
begone eye. Just as I was about to speak again sounds from 
within the house caught my attention ; there was a‘heavy foot 
on the stairs, and a loud voice, which seemed familiar to me. 

‘Ah! “exclaimed Christopherson with a start, ‘ here 
comes some one who is going to help me in the removal 
of the books. Come in, Mr. Pomfret, come in!’ . 

The door opened, and there appeared a tall, wiry fellow, / 
whose sandy hair, light blue eyes, jutting jaw-bones, and 
large mouth made a picture suggsetive of small refinement 
but of vigorous and wholesome manhood. No wonder 
I had seemed to recognize his voice. Though we only 
saw each other by chance_ at long intervals, Pomfret and 
I were old acquaintances. - 
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* Hullo !’ he roared out, ‘I aa know yon knew 
Mr. Cprstepbergon. ' 

‘I’m just “as much surprised to ee that you know. - 
him !’ was my reply. x 

The old book-lover gazed at us in i Sat sgtonehanend 
then shook hands with the newcomer, who ‘greeted him 
bluffly, yet respectfully. Pomfret spoke with a strong 
Yorkshire accent, and had all the angularity of demeanour 
which marks the typical Yorkshireman. He came to | 
announce that everything had been settled for the packing 
and transporting of Mr. Christopherson’s library; it re- 
mained only to decide the day. 

* 'There’s no hurry,’ exclaimed Christopherson. ‘ There’s | 
really no hurry. I’m greatly obliged to you, Mr. Pomfret, 
for all the trouble you are taking. We'll settle the date 
in a day or two—a day or two.’ 

With a good-humoured nod Pomfret moved to take his 
leave. Our eyes met; we left the house together. Out 
in the street again I took a deep breath of the summer 
air, which seemed sweet as in a meadow after that stifling 
room. My companion evidently had a like” sensation, 
for he looked up to the sky, and broadened out his 
shoulders. 

‘Eh, but it’s a grand day! Id give something for 
a walk on Ilkley Moors.’ 

As the best substitute within our reach we agreed to 
walk across Regent’s Park together. Pomfret’s business 
took him in that direction, and I was glad of a talk 
about Christopherson. I learnt that the old book-lover’s 
landlady , wes Pomfret’s aunt. Christopherson’s story 
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of affluence and ruin was quite true. Ruin hrii, 


~ for at the age of forty he had been obliged to earn his living 
$ Jas a clerk or something of the kind. About five years 
later came his second marriage. 

‘You know Mrs. Christopherson ? asked Pomfret. 

‘No! I wish I did. Why? 

‘ Because she’s the sort of woman it does you good- 
to know, that’s all. She’s a lady—my idea of a lady. 
Christopherson’s a gentleman too, there’s no denying it ; 
if he wasn’t, I think I should have punched his head 
before now. Oh, I know’em well! why, I lived in the 
house with ’em for several years. She’s a lady to the end 
of her little finger, and how her husband can ’a borne to 
see her living the life she has, it’s more than I can under- 
stand. By ! Pd have turned burglar, if I could ’a 
found no other way of keeping her in comfort.’ 

“She works for her living, then ?’ 

_ * Aye, and for his too. No, not teaching ; she’s in a 
shop in Tottenham Court Road; has what they call a 
good place, and earns thirty shillings a week. It’s all they 
have? but Christopherson buys books out of it,’ 

‘ But has he never done anything since their marriage ?’ 

M. : ¢ He did for the first few years, I believe, but he had 
an illness, and that was the end of it. Since then he’s 
only loafed. He goes to all the book-sales, and spends 
the rest of his time sniffing about the second-hand shops. 
She? Oh, shed -never say a word! Wait ¿ill you've 
seen her.’ i 

‘Well, but, I asked, ‘ what has happened.. How is 
it they’re leaving London ?’ 
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¢ Aye, T’ll tell you; I was coming to that. Mrs. Chris- 
topherson has relatives well off—a fat and selfish lot, 
as far as I can make out—never lifted a finger to help her 


until now. One of them ’s a Mrs. Keeting, the widow of ~ l 


some City porpoise, I’m told. Well, this woman has a 
home down in Norfolk. She never lives there, but a son 
of hers goes there to fish and shoot now and then. Well, 
this is what Mrs. Christopherson tells my aunt, Mrs. Keeting _ 
has offered to let her and her husband live down yonder, . 
rent free, and their food provided. She’s to be house- 
keeper, in fact, and keep the place ready for any one who 
goes down.’ 

‘Christopherson, J can see, would rather stay where 
he is.’ F i 

‘ Why, of course, he doesn't know how he'll live without 
the bookshops. But he’s glad for all that, on his wife’s ; 
account. And it’s none too soon, I can tell you. The 
poor woman couldn’t go on much longer; my aunt says 
she’s just about ready to drop, and sometimes, I know, 
she looks terribly bad. Of course, she won’t own it, not 
she; she isn’t one of the complaining sort. But she talks 
now and then about the country—the places where she 
used to live. I’ve heard her, and it gives me a notion of 
what she’s gone through all these years. I saw her a week 
ago, just when she had Mrs. Keeting’s offer, and I tell you 
I scarcely knew who it was! You never saw such a change 
in any one in your life! Her face was like that of a girl 
of seventeen. And her laugh—you should have heard 
her laugh !’ 

‘Is she "much younger than her husband?’ I asked. 

4—1573B.T. 
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‘ Twenty years at least. She’s about forty, I think.” 

I mused for a few moments. 

‘ After all, it isn’t an unhappy marriage ?’ 

‘ Unhappy ?’ cried Pomfret. ‘ Why, there’s never been 
a disagreeable word between them, that I'll warrant. Once 
Christopherson gets over the change, they’ll have nothing 
more in the world to ask for. He'll potter ovér his books—- ’ 

* You mean to tell me,’ I interrupted, ‘ that those books 
have all been bought out of his wife’s thirty shillings a week ?’ 

‘ No, no. To begin with, he-kept a few-.out of his old 
library. Then, when he was earning his own living, he 
bought a great many. He told me once that he’s often 
lived on six pence a day to have money for books. A rum 
old owl; but for all that he’s a gentleman, and you can’t 
help liking him. I shall be sorry when he’s out of reach.’ 

For my own part, I wished nothing better than to hear 
of Christopherson’s departure. The story I had heard © 
made me uncomfortable. It was good to think of that 
poor woman rescued at last from her life of toil, and in 
these days of midsummer free to enjoy the country she 
loved. A touch of envy mingled, I confess, with my thought 
of Christopherson, who henceforth had not a care in the 
world, and without reproach might delight in his hoarded 
volumes. One could not imagine that he would suffer 
seriously by the removal of his old haunts. I promised 
myself to call on him in a day or two. By choosing Sunday, 
I might perhaps be lucky enough to see his wife. 

And on Sunday afternoon I was on the point of setting 
` forth to pay this visit, when in came Pomfret. He wore 
~“ a surly look, and kicked clumsily against the furniture as 
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he crossed the room. His appearance was a surprise, for, 
though I had given him my address, I did not in the least 
expect that he would come to see me; a certain pride, I 
suppose, characteristic of his rugged strain, having always 
made him shy of such intimacy. 

‘Did you ever hear the like of that!’ he shouted, half 
angrily. ‘It’s all over. They’re not going. And all 
because of those blamed books !’ | 

And spluttering and growling, he made known what 
he had just learnt at his aunt’s home. On the previous 
afternoon the Christophersons had been surprised by a 
visit from their relatives and would-be benefactress, Mrs. 
Keeting. Never before had that lady called upon them ; 
she came, no doubt (this could only be conjectured), to 
speak with them of their approaching removal. The close 
of the conversation (a very brief one) was overheard by 
the landlady, for Mrs. Keeting spoke loudly as she des- 
cended the stairs. ‘Impossible! Quite impossible! I 
couldn’t think of it! How could you dream for a moment 
that I would let you fill my house with musty old books ? 
Most unhealthy! I never knew anything so extraordinary 
in my life, never!’ And so she went out to her carriage, 
and was driven away. And the landlady, presently having 
occasion to go upstairs, was aware of a dead silence in the © 
room where the Christophersons were sitting. She knocked— 
prepared with some excuse—and found the couple side 
by side, smiling sadly. At once they told her the truth. 
Mrs. Keeting had come because of a letter in which Mrs. 
Christopherson had mentioned the fact that her husband 
had a good many books, and hoped he might be permitted 
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to remove them to the house in Norfolk. She came to see 

the library—with the result already heard. They had the 
_ choice between sacrificing the books and losing what their 
relative offered. 

‘ Christopherson refused ?’ I let fall. 

‘I suppose his wife saw that it was too much for him. 
At all events, they'd agreed to keep the books and lose the 
the house. And there’s an end of it. I haven't been so 
riled about anything for a long time!’ | 

Meantime I had been reflecting. It was easy for me 
to understand Christopherson’s state of mind, and without 
knowing Mrs. Keeting, I saw that she must be a person 
whose benefactions would be a good deal of a burden. 
After all, was Mrs. Christopherson so very unhappy? Was 
she not the kind of woman who lived by sacrifice—one who 
had far rather lead a life disagreeable to herself than change 
it at the cost of discomfort to her husband? This view 
of the matter irritated Pomfret, and he broke into objurga- 
tions, directed partly against Mrs. Keeting, partly against 
Christopherson. It was an ‘infernal shame,’ that was all he 
could say. And after all, I rather inclined to his opinion. 

When two or three days had passed, curiosity drew 
me towards the Christopherson’s dwelling. Walking along 
the opposite side of the street, I looked up at their window, 
and there was the face of the old bibliophile. Evidently 
he was standing at the window in idleness, perhaps in 
trouble. At once he beckoned to me; but before I could 
knock at the house-door he had descended, and came 


out. 
‘May I walk a little way with you 2? he asked. 
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There was worry on his features. For some moments 
we went on in silence. 

‘So you have changed your mind about leaving 
London ?’ I said, as if carelessly. 

‘You have heard from Mr. Pomfret? Well—yes, yes 
— I think we shall stay where we are—for the present.’ 

Never have I seen a man more’ painfully embarrassed. 
He walked with head bent, shoulders stooping ; and shuffled, 
indeed, rather than walked. Even so might a man bear 
himself who felt guilty of some peculiar meanness. 

Presently words broke from him. 

‘To tell you the truth, there’s a difficulty about the 
books.’ He glanced furtively at me, and I saw he was 
trembling in all his nerves. ‘ As you see, my circumstances 
are not brilliant.’ He half-choked himself with a crow. 
‘The fact is we were offered a house in the country, on 
certain conditions, by a relative of Mrs. Christopherson ; 
and, unfortunately, it turned out that my library is regarded 
as an objection—a fatal objection. We have quite reconciled 
ourselves to staying where we are.’ | 

I could not help asking, without emphasis, whether 
Mrs. Christopherson would have cared for life in the country. 
But no sooner were the words out of my mouth than J 
regretted them; so evidently did they hit my companion 
in a tender place. 

‘ I think she would have liked it,’ he answered, with a 
strangely pathetic look at me, as if he entreated my forbearance. 

‘ But,’ I suggested, ‘ couldn’t you make some arrange- 
ments about the books? Couldn’t you take a room for 
them in another house, for instance ?’ 
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= Christopherson’s face was sufficient answer ; it reminded 
me of his pennilessness. ‘We think no more about it,’ 
he said. ‘The matter is settled—quite settled.’ 

There was no pursuing the subject. At the next parting 
of the ways we took leave of each other. 

I think it was not more than a week later when I received 
a postcard from Pomfret. He wrote: ‘ Just as I expected. 
Mrs. C. seriously ill.’ That was all. 

Mrs. C. could, of course, only mean Mrs. Christopherson. 
I mused over the message—it took hold of my imagination, 
wrought upon my feelings; and that afternoon I again 
walked along the interesting street. 

There was no face at the window. After a little hesi- 
tation I decided to call at the house and speak with Pomfret’s 
aunt. It was she who opened the door to me. 

We had never seen each other, but- when I mentioned 
my name and said I was anxious to hear news of Mrs. 
Christopherson, she led me into a sitting-room, and began 
to talk confidentially. 

She was a good-natured Yorkshirewoman, very unlike 
the common London landlady. ‘ Yes, Mrs. Christopherson 
had been taken ill two days ago. It began with a long — 
fainting fit. She had a feverish, sleepless night; the 
doctor was sent for; and he had her removed out of the 
stuffy, book-cumbered bedroom into another chamber, 
which luckily happened to be vacant. There she lay 
utterly weak and worn, all but voiceless, able only to smile 
at her husband, who never moved from the bedside day 
or night. He, too,’ said the landlady, ‘ would soon break 
down : he looked like a ghost, and seemed “ half-crazed ”’.’ 
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‘What,’ I asked, ‘could be the cause of this 
illness ?’ 

The good woman gave me an odd look, shook her 
head, and murmured that the reason was not far to 
seek. 

‘ Did she think,’ I asked, ‘ that disappointment might 
have something to do with it ?’ 

Why, of course she did. For a long time the poor lady 
had been all but at the end of her strength, and this came 
as a blow beneath which she sank. 

‘ Your nephew and I have talked about it,’ I said. ‘ He 
thinks that Mr. Christopherson didn’t understand what 
a sacrifice he asked his wife to make.’ 

‘I think so too,’ was the reply. ‘ But he begins to 
see it now, I can tell you. He says nothing but——’ 

There was a tap at the door, and a hurried tremulous 
voice begged the landlady to go upstairs. 

“ What is it, sir?’ she asked. 

‘I’m afraid she’s worse,’ said Christopherson, turning 
his haggard face to me with startled recognition. ‘ Do 
come up at once, please.’ 

Without a word to me he disappeared with the landlady. 
I could not go away; for some ten minutes I fidgeted 
about the little room, listening to every sound in the house. 
Then came a footfall on the stairs, and the landlady re- 
joined me. | 

‘Tt’s nothing, ’ she said. ‘I almost think she might 
drop off to sleep, if she’s left quiet. He worries her, poor 
man, sitting there and asking her every two minutes how 
she feels. I’ve persuaded him to go to his room, and I 
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think it might do him good if you went and had a bit o” 
talk with him.’ 

I mounted at once to the second-floor sitting-room, 
and found Christopherson sunk upon a chair, his head 
falling forwards, the image of despairing misery. As I 
approached he staggered to his feet. He took my hand 
in a shrinking, shamefaced way, and could not raise his 
eyes. I uttered a few words of encouragement, but they 
had the opposite effect to that designed. 

‘Don’t tell me that,’ he moaned, half resentfully- 
‘ She’s dying—she’s dying—say what they will, I know it.’ 

‘ Have you a good doctor ?’ 

‘I think so—but it’s too late—it’s too late.’ | 

As he dropped to his chair again, I sat down by him. 
The silence of a minute or two was broken by a thunderous 
rat-tat at the house-door. Christopherson leapt to his 
feet, rushed from the room ; I, half fearing that he had gone 
mad, followed to the head of the stairs. 

In a moment he came up again, limp and wretched 
as before. 

‘Tt was the postman,’ he muttered. ‘I am expecting. 
a letter.’ . 

Conversation seeming impossible, I shaped a phrase 
preliminary to withdrawal; but Christopherson would 
not let me go. 

‘ I should like to tell you,’ he began, looking at me 
like a dog under punishment, ‘ that I have done all I could. 
As soon as my wife fell ill, and when I saw—I had only 
begun to think of it in that way—how she felt the dis- 
appointment, I went at once to Mrs. Keeting’s house to tell 
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her that I would sell the books. But she was out of town. 
I wrote to her—I said I regretted my folly—I entreated 
her to forgive me and to renew her kind offer. There 
has been plenty of time for a reply, but she doesn’t. 
answer.’ 


He had in his hand what I saw was a bookseller’s cata- 
logue, just delivered by the postman. Mechanically he 
tore off the wrapper and even glanced over the first page. 
Then, as if conscience stabbed him, he E the thing 
violently away. 

‘The chance has gone!’ he acclaimed alae a hurried 
step or two along the little strip of floor left free by the 
mountain of books. ‘ Of course she said she would rather 
stay in London! Of course she said what she knew would 
please me! When—when did she ever say anything else ! 
And I was cruel enough—base enough—to let her make 
the sacrifice!’ He waved his arms frantically. “ Didn’t 
I know what it cost her? Couldn’t I see in her face how 
her heart leapt at the hope of going to live in the country ! 
I knew what she was suffering; I knew it, I tell you! 
And, like a selfish coward, I let her suffer—I let her drop 
down and die—die !’ 

‘Any hour,’ I said, ‘may bring you the reply from 
Mrs. Keeting. Of course it will be favourable, and the 
good news— ° 

‘Too late, I have killed her! That woman won't 
write. She’s one of the vulgar rich, and we offended her 
pride; and such as she never forgive.’ 

He sat down for a moment, but started up again in 
an agony of mental suffering. 
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“She is dying—and there, there, that’s what has killed 
her!’ He gesticulated wildly towards the books. ‘I 
have sold her life for these. Oh !—oh |!’ 

With this cry he seized half a dozen volumes, and, 
before I could understand what he was about, he had 
flung up the window-sash, and cast the books into the 
street. Another batch followed; I heard the thud upon 


‘the pavement. Then I caught him by the arm, held him 


fast, begged him to control himself. 

‘They shall go!’ he cried. ‘I loathe the sight of 
them. They have killed my dear wife !’ 

He said it sobbing, and at the last words tears streamed 
from his eyes. I had no difficulty now in restraining him. 
He met my look with a gaze of infinite pathos, and talked 
on while he wept. | 

‘If you knew what she has been to me! When she 
married me I was a ruined man twenty years older. I have 
given her nothing but toil ‘and care. You shall know 
everything—tfor years and years F have lived on the earnings 
of her labour. Worse than that, I have starved and stinted 
her to buy books. Oh, the shame of it! The wickedness 
of it! It was my vice—the vice that enslaved me just 
as if it had been drinking or gambling. I couldn’t resist 
the temptation—though every day I cried shame upon 
myself and swore to overcome it. She never blamed me; 
never a word—nay, not a look—of a reproach. I lived 
in idleness. I never tried to save her that daily toil at 
the shop. Do you know that she worked in a shop 7— 
She, with her knowledge and her refinement leading such 
a life as that! Think that I have passed the shop a thousand 
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times, coming home with a book in my hands! I had 
the heart to pass, and to think of her there! Oh! Oh!’ 

Some one was knocking at the door. I went to open, 
and saw the landlady, her face set in astonishment, and 
her arms full of books. 

‘ It’s all right,’ I whispered. ‘Put them down on the 
floor there; don’t bring them in. An accident.’ 

Christopherson stood behind me; his look asked what 
he durst not speak. I said it was nothing, and by degrees 
brought him into a calmer state. Luckily, the doctor 
came before I went away, and he was able to report a slight 
improvement. The patient had slept a little- and seemed 
likely to sleep again. Christopherson asked me to come 
again before long—there was no one else, he said, who cared 
anything about him—and I promised to call the next day. 

I did so, early in the afternoon. Christopherson must 
have watched for my coming; before I could raise the 
knocker the door flew open, and his face gleamed such a 
greeting as astonished me: He grasped my hand in both his. _ 

‘The letter has come! We are to have the house.’ 

‘ And how is Mrs. Christopherson ?’ 

‘ Better, much better, Heaven be thanked! She slept 
almost from the time when you left yesterday afternoon 
till early this morning. The letter came by the first post, 
and I told her—not the whole truth,’ he added, under his 
breath. ‘ She thinks I am to be allowed to take the books 
with me: and if you could have seen her smile of content- 
ment. But they will all be sold and carried away before 
she knows about it; and when she sees that I don’t care 
a snap of the fingers— ! 
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He had turned into the sitting-room on the ground 
floor. Walking about excitedly, Christopherson gloried 
in the sacrifice he had made. Already a letter was dis- 
patched to a bookseller, who would buy the whole library 
as it stood. But would he not. keep a few volumes? I 
asked. Surely there could be no objection to a few shelves 
of bodks ; and how would he live without them?! At first 
he declared vehemently that not a volume should be kept 
—he never wished to see a book again as long as he lived. 
But Mrs. Christopherson? I urged. Would she not be 
glad of something to read now and then? At this he 
grew pensive. We discussed the matter, and it was arranged 
that a box should be packed with select volumes and 
taken down into Norfolk together with the rest of their 
luggage. Not even Mrs. Keeting could object to this, 
and I strongly advised him to take her permission for 
granted. 

And so it was done. By discreet management the 
piled volumes were stowed in bags, carried downstairs, 
emptied into a cart, and conveyed away, so quietly that 
the sick woman was aware of nothing. In telling me about 
it, Christopherson crowed as I had never heard him; but 
methought his eye avoided that part of the floor which 
had formerly been hidden, and in the course of our conver- 
sation he now and then became absent, with head bowed. 
Of the joy he felt in his wife’s recovery there could, how- 
ever, be no doubt. The crisis through which he had passed 
had made him, in appearance, a yet older man; when 
he declared his happiness tears came into his eyes, and 
his head shook with a senile tremor. 
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Before they left London, I saw Mrs. Christopherson— 
a pale, thin, slightly made woman, who had never been 
what is called good-looking, but her face, if ever face did 
so, declared a brave and loyal spirit. She was not joyous, 
she was not sad; but in her eyes, as I looked at them again 
and again, I read the profound thankfulness of one to whom 
fate has granted her soul’s desire. 


— George Robert Gissing 


THE KING IS DEAD, LONG LIVE THE KING 


It was not very quiet in the room where the king lay 
dying. People were coming and going, rustling in and out 
with hushed footsteps, whispering eagerly to each other: 
and where a great many people are all busy making as 
little noise as possible, the result is apt to be a kind of bustle 
that weakened nerves can scarcely endure. 

But what did that matter? The doctors said he could 
hear nothing now. He gave no sign that he could. Surely 
the sobs of his beautiful young wife, as she knelt by the 
bedside, must else have moved him. 

For days the light had been carefully shaded. Now, 
in the hurry, confusion, and distress, no one remembered 
to draw the curtains close, so that the dim eyes might not 
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be dazzled. But what did that matter? The doctors 
said he could see nothing now. 

For days no one but his attendants had been allowed 
to come near him. Now the room was free for all who chose 
to enter. What did it matter? The doctors said he knew 
no one. 

So he lay for a long time, one hand flung out upon the 
counterpane, as if in search of something. The queen took it 
softly in hers, but there was no answering pressure. At length 
the eyes and mouth closed, and the heart ceased to beat. 

‘ How beautiful he looks,’ they whispered one to another. 

When the king came to himself it was all very still— 
wonderfully and delightfully still, as he thought, wonder- 
fully and delightfully dark. It was a strange, unspeakable 
relief to him—he lay as if in heaven. The room was full 
of the scent of flowers, and the cool night air came pleasantly 
through an open window. A row of wax tapers burned 
with soft radiance at the foot of the bed on which he was 
lying, covered with a velvet pall, only his head and face | 
exposed. Four or five men were keeping guard around 
him, but they had fallen fast asleep. 

So deep was the feeling of content which he experienced 
that he was loth to stir. Not till the great clock of the 
palace struck eleven, did he so much as move. Then he sat 
up with a light laugh. 

He remembered how, when his mind was failing him, 
and he had rallied all his powers in one last passionate 
appeal against the injustice which was taking him away 
from the world just when the world most needed him, he 
had heard a voice saying, ‘I will give thee yet one hour 
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after death. If, in that time, thou canst find three that 
desire thy life, live.’ 

This was his hour, his hear that he had snatched away 
from death. How much of it had he lost already? He 
had been a good king; he had worked night and day for 
his subjects; he had nothing to fear, and he knew that it- 
was very pleasant to live, how pleasant, he had never 
known before, for, to do him justice, he was not selfish ; 
it was his unfinished work that he grieved about when 
the decree went forth against him. Yet, as he passed 
out of the room where the watchers sat heavily sleeping, 
things were changed to him somehow. The burning sense 
of injustice was gone. Now that he came to think of it, 
he had done very little. True that it was his utmost, 
but there were many better men in the world, and the 
world was large, very large it seemed to him now. Every- 
thing had grown larger. He loved his country and his 
home as well as ever, but in the night it had seemed as if 
they must perish with him, and now he knew that they 
were still unchanged. 

Outside the door he paused a moment, hesitating whither 
to go first. Not to the queen. The very thought of her 
grief unnerved him. He would not see her till he could bid 
her weep tears of joy only because he was come again. 
After all, he had but an hour to wait. Before the castle 
clock struck twleve, he would be back again in life, 
_ remembering these things only as a dream. He sighed a 
little to think of it. 

‘ All that to do over again some day,’ he said, as he 
recalled his last moments. 
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Almost he turned again to the couch he had so lately left. 

“ But I have never yet. done anything through fear,’ 
said the king. 

And he smiled as he thought of the terms of the compact. 
His city lay before him in the moonlight. 

‘I could find three thousand as easily as three,’ he 
said. ‘ Are they not all my friends ?’ 

As he passed out of his gate, he saw a child sitting on 
the steps, crying bitterly. 

‘What is the matter, little one?’ said the sentinel 
on guard stopping a moment. 

‘Father and mother have gone to the castle, because 
the king’s dead,’ sobbed the child, ‘ and they've never come 
back again; and I’m so tired and so hungry! And I’ve 
had no supper, and my doll’s broken. Oh! I do wish 
the king were alive again !’ | 

And she burst into a fresh storm of weeping. It amused 
the king not a little. 

‘ So this is the first of my subjects that wants me back ! 
he said. l 

He had no child of his own. He would have liked to 


try and comfort the little maiden, but there were other 


calls upon him just then. He was on his way to the house 
of his great friend, the man whom he loved more than 
all others. A kind of malicious delight possessed him, 
as he pictured to himself the deep dejection he should 
find him in. - 

‘Poor Amyas!’ he said. ‘I know what I should be 
feeling in his place. Iam glad he was not taken. I could 
not have borne his loss.’ 
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As he entered the courtyard of his friend’s house, lights 
were being carried to and fro, horses were being saddled, 
an air of bustle and excitement pervaded the place. Look 
where he might, he could not see the face he knew so well. 
He entered at the open door. His friend was not in the 
hall. Room after room he vainly traversed—they were 
all empty. A sudden horror took him. Surely Amyas 
was not dead of grief? 

He came at length to a small private apartment, in 
which they had spent many a happy, busy hour together; 
but his friend was not here either, though, to judge by 
“appearances, he could only just have left it. Books and 
papers were tumbled all about in strange confusion and 
bits of broken glass strewed the floor. 

A little picture was lying on the ground. The king 
picked it up, and recognised a miniature of himself, the 
frame of which had been broken in the fall. He let it drop 
again, as if it had burnt him. The fire was blazing brightly, 
and the fragments of a half-destroyed letter lay, uncon- 
sumed as yet, in the fender. It was in his own writing. 
He snatched it up, and saw it was the last he had written, 
containing the details of an elaborate scheme which he 
had much at heart. He had only just thrown it back into © 
the flames when two people entered the room, talking 
together, one a lady, the other a man, booted and spurred 
as though he came from a long distance. 

‘Where is Amyas?’ he asked. 

‘ Gone to proffer his services to the new king, of course,’ 
said the lady. ‘ We are, as you may think, in great anxiety. 
He has none of the ridiculous notions of his predecessor, 

5—1573B.T. 
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who, indeed, hated him cordially. The very favour Amyas 
has hitherto enjoyed will stand in his way at the new court. 
I only hope he may be in time to. make his peace. He 
can, with truth, say that he utterly disapproved of the 
foolish reforms which his late master was bent on making. 
Of course, he was fond of him in a way; but we must think 
of ourselves, you know. People in our position have 
no time for sentiment. He started almost immediately 
after the king’s death. I am sending his retinue after 
him.’ 

‘ Quite right,’ said the gentleman, whom the king now 
knew as one of his ambassadors. ‘I shall follow him at 
= once. Between you and me, it is no bad thing for the 
country. That poor boy had no notion of statesmanship. 
He forced me to conclude a peace which would have been 
disastrous to all our best interests. Happily, we shall 
have war directly now. Promotions in the army would 
have been at a standstill if he had had his way.’ 

The king did not stay to hear more, 

‘ I will go to my people,’ he said. ‘ They at least have 
no interest to make peace with my successor. He will 
but take from them what I gave.’ 

He heard the clock strike the first quarter as he went. 
He was, indeed, a very remarkable king, for he knew his 
way to the poorest part of his dominions. He had been 
there before, often and often, unknown to any one; and 
the misery which he had there beheld had stirred and steeled 
him to attempt what had never before been attempted. 

No one about the palace knew where he had caught 
the malignant fever which carried him off. He had a 
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shrewd suspicion himself, and he went straight to that 
quarter. 

‘Fevers won’t hurt me now,’ he said laughing. The 
houses were as wretched, the people looked as sickly and 
squalid as ever. They were standing about in knots in the 
Streets, late though it was, talking together about him. 
His name was in every mouth. The details of his illness, 
and the probable day of his funeral, seemed to interest 
them more than anything else. 

Five or six men were sitting drinking round a table 
in a disreputable-looking public-house, and he stopped to 
overhear their conversation. 

‘ And a good riddance, too!’ said one of them, whom 
he knew well. ‘What’s the use of a king as never spends 
a farthing more than he can help? It gives no impetus 
to trade, it don’t. The new fellow’s a very different sort. 
We shall have fine doings soon.’ 

‘Aye!’ struck in another, ‘a meddlesome, priggish 
sort of chap, he was, always aworritting us about clean 
houses, and such like. What right’s he got tojinterfere, 
Td like to know ?’ 

‘' Down with all kings! says I,’ put in a third; ‘ but 
if we’re to have ’em, let ’em behave as sich. [I like a young 
fellow as isn’t afraid of his missus, and knows port wine 
from sherry.’ 

‘Wanted to abolish capital punishment, he did!’ cried 
æ fourth. ‘Thought he’d get more work out of the poor 
fellows in prison, I suppose? Depend on it, there’s some 
reason like that at the bottom of it. We ain’t so very 
perticular about the lives of our subjects for nothing, we 
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ain’t’; an expression of opinion in which all the rest 
heartily concurred. The clock struck again as the king 
turned away ; he felt as if a storm of abuse from some one 
he had always hated would be a precious balm just then. 
He entered the state prison, and made for the condemned 
cell. Capital punishment was not abolished yet, and 
in this particular instance he had certainly felt glad 
of it. ig 

The cell was tenanted only by a little haggard-looking 
man, who was writing busily on his knee. The -king had 
only seen him once before, and looked at him curiously. 

Presently the gaoler entered, and with him the first 
councillor, a man whom his late master had greatly loved 
and esteemed. The convict looked up quickly. 

‘Tt was not to be till to-morrow,’ he said. Then, as 
if afraid he had betrayed some cowardice, ‘ but I am ready at 
any moment. May I ask you to give this paper tomy 
wife ?’ 

‘The king is dead,’ said the first councillor gravely. 
‘You are reprieved. His present majesty has other views. 
You will, in all probability, be set at large to-morrow.’ 

‘Dead?’ said the man with a stunned look. 

‘Dead!’ said the first councillor, with the impressive- 
ness of a whole board. 

The man stood up, passing his hand across his brow. 

‘ Sir? he said earnestly, ‘I respected him. For all 
he was a king, he treated me like a gentleman. He, 
too, had a young wife. Poor fellow, I wish he were alive, 
again l’ 

There were tears in the man’s eyes as he spoke. 
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The third quarter struck as the king left the prison. 
He felt unutterably humiliated. The pity of his foe was 
harder to bear than the scorn of his friends. He would 
rather have died a thousand deaths than owe his life to 
such a man. And yet, because he was himself noble, he 
could. not but rejoice to find nobility in another. He said 
to himself sternly that it was not worth what he had gone 
through. He reviewed his position in no very self-com- 
placent mood. The affection he had so confidently relied 
upon was but a dream. The people he was fain to work 
for were not ripe for their own improvement. A foolish 
little child, a generous enemy, these were his only friends. 
After all, was it worth while to live? Had he not better 
get back quietly and submit, making no further effort ? 
He had learned his lesson ; he could ‘ lie down in peace, and 
sleep, and take his rest.’ The eternal powers had justified 
themselves. What matter though every man had proved 
a liar? The bitterness had passed away, and he seemed 
to see clearly. 

Thick clouds had gathered over the moon, and the 
cold struck through him. All at once a sense of loneliness 
that cannot be described rushed over him, and his heart 
‘sank. Was there really no one who cared—no one? He 
would have given anything at that moment for a look, 
a single word of real sympathy. He longed with sick 
longing for the assurance of love. 

` There were yet a few moments left. How had he borne 
__ to wait so long? This, at least, he was sure of, and this 
= was all the world to him. He began to find comfort and 
consolation in the thought; he forgave—indeed he almost 
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forgot—the rest. Yet he had fallen very low, for, as he 
stood at the door of his wife’s room, he hesitated whether 
to go in. What if this, too, were an illusion? Had he 
not best go back before he knew? 

‘But I have never yet done anything through fear, 
said the king. ' / 

His wife was sitting by the fire alone, her face hidden, 
her long hair falling round her like a veil. At the first 
sight of her, a pang of self-reproach shot through him. 
How could he ever have doubted ? 

She was wearing a ring that he had given her—a ring 
she wore always, and the light sparkled and flashed from 
the jewel. Except for this, there was nothing bright in 
the room. | 

He ardently desired to comfort her. He wondered 
why all her ladies had left her. Surely one might have 
stayed with her on this first night of her bereavement ‘ 
She seemed to be lost in thought. If she would only speak, 
or call his name! But she was quite silent. 

A slight noise made the king start. A secret door in 
the wall opened, the existence of which he had thought was 
known only to himself and his queen, and a man stood 
before her. J 

She put her finger to her lips, as though to counsel silence. 
‘You have come,’ she said. ‘Oh, I am so glad! I 
had to hold his hand when he was dying. I was frightened 
sitting here by myself. I thought his ghost would come 
back, but he will never come back any more. We may 
be happy always now, and drawing the ring from her finger, 
she kissed it, weeping, and gave it to him. 
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When midnight struck, the watchers, wakened with 
a start, to find the king lying stark and stiff, as before, 
but a great change had come over his countenance. 

‘We must not let the queen see him again,’ they said. 


—Mary Elizabeth Coleridge 


at 


THE STAR 

It was on the first day of the new year that the announce- 
ment was made, almost simultaneously from three obser- 
vatories, that the motion of the planet Neptune, the outer- 
most of all the planets that wheel about the sun, had become 
very erratic. Ogilvy had already called attention to a 
suspected retardation in its velocity in December.» Such 
a piece of news was scarcely calculated to interest a world 
the greater portion of whose inhabitants were unaware of 
the existence of the planet Neptune, nor outside the astro- 
nomical profession did the subsequent discovery of a) faint 
remote speck of light in the region of the perturbed planet 
cause any very great excitement. Scientific people, how- 
ever, found the intelligence remarkable enough, even before 
it became known that the new body was rapidly growing 
larger and brighter, that its motion was quite different 
from the orderly progress of the planets, and that the . 
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deflection of Neptune ia ita satellite was becoming now 
of an unprecedented kind. 

= Few people without a training in science can -realize 
the huge isolation of the solar system. The sun with 
its specks of planets, its dust of planetoids, and its im- 
palpable comets, swims in a vacant immensity that almost 
defeats the imagination. Beyond the orbit of Neptune 
there is space, vacant so far as human observation has 
penetrated, without warmth or light or sound, blank 
emptiness, for twenty million times a million miles. That 
is the smallest estimate of the distance to be traversed 
before the very nearest of the stars is attained. And, 
saving a few comets more unsubstantial than the thinnest 
flame, no matter had ever to human knowledge crossed 
this gulf of space, until early in the twentieth century this 
strange wanderer appeared. A vast mass of matter it was, 
bulky, heavy, rushing without warning out of the black 
mystery of the sky into the radiance of the sun. By the 
second day it was clearly visible to any decent instrument, 
as a speck with a barely sensible diameter, in the con- 
stellation Leo near Regulus. In a little while an opera glass 
could attain it. 

On the third day of the new year the newspaper readers 
of two hemispheres were made aware for the first time 
of the real importance of this unusual apparition in the 
heavens. “A Planetary Collision,” one London paper 
headed the news, and proclaimed Duchaine’s opinion that 
this strange new planet would probably collide with Neptune. 
The leader writers enlarge upon the topic. So that in most 
of the capitals of the world, on January 3rd, there was 
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an expectation, however vague, of some imminent pheno- 
menon in the sky; and as the night followed the sunset 
round the globe, thousands of men turned their eyes skyward 
to see—the old familiar stars just as they had always been. 

Until it was dawn in London and Pollux setting and 
the stars overhead grown pale. The winter's dawn it was, — 

a sickly filtering accumulation of daylight, and the light 
of gas and candles shone yellow in the windows to show 
where people were astir. But the yawning policeman 
saw the thing, the busy crowds in the markets stopped 
agape, workmen going to their work betimes, milkmen, 
the drivers of newscarts, dissipation going home jaded 
and pale, homeless wanderers, sentinels on their beats, 
and in the country, labourers trudging afield, poachers 
slinking home, all over the dusky quickening country it 
could be seen—and out at sea by seamen watching for the 
day—a great white star, come suddenly into the westward 
sky ! 

Brighter it was than any star in our skies; bahia 
than the evening star at its brightest. It still glowed 
out white and large, no mere twinkling spot of light, but 
a small round clear shining disc, an hour after the day had 
come. And where science has not reached, men stared and 
feared, telling one another ofthe wars and pestilences that 
are foreshadowed by these fiery signs in the heavens. Sturdy 
Boers, dusky Hottentots, Gold Coast negroes, Frenchmen, 
Spaniards, Portuguese, stood in the warmth of the sunrise 
watching the setting of this strange new star. 2 

And in a hundred observatories there had been suppressed 
excitement, rising almost to shouting pitch, as the two 

_ 
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remote bodies had rushed together, and a hurrying to and 
fro to gather photographic apparatus and spectroscope, 
and this appliance and that, to record this novel astonishing 
sight, the destruction of a world. For it was a world, a 
sister planet of our earth, far greater than our earth indeed, 


- that had so suddenly flashed into flaming death. Neptune 
it was, had been struck, fairly and squarely, by the strange 


planet from outer space and the heat of the concussion 


had incontinently turned two solid globes into one vast 


mass of incandescence. Round the world that day, two 
hours before the dawn, went the pallid great white star, 
fading only as it sank westward and the sun mounted above 
it. Everywhere men marvelled at it, but-of all those who 
saw it none could have marvelled more than those sailors, 
habitual watchers of the stars, who far away at sea 
had heard nothing of its advent and saw it now rise 
like a pigmy moon and climb zenithward and hang 
overbead and sink westward with the passing of the 
night. 

And when next it rose over Europe, everywhere were 
crowds of watchers on hilly slopes, on house-roofs, in open 
spaces, staring eastward for the rising of the great new 
star. It rose with a white glow in front of it, like the glare 
of a white fire, and those who had seen it come into exis- 
tence the night before cried out at the sight of it. “ It 

is larger,” they cried. “It is brighter!’ And, indeed 


dae moon a quarter full and sinking in the west was in its , + 


apparent size beyond comparison, but scarcely in all its 
breadth had it as much brightness now as the little circle 
of the strange new star. 
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“ It is brighter!” cried the people clustering in the 
streets. But in the dim observatories the watchers held 
their breath and peered at one another. “It is nearer,” 
they said. “Nearer !” 

And voice after voice repeated, “ It is nearer,” and 
the clicking telegraph took that up, and it trembled along 
telephone wires, and in a thousand cities grimy compositors 
fingered the type. ‘ It is nearer.” Men writing in offices, 
struck with a strange realization, flung down their pens ; 
men talking in a thousand places suddenly came upon 
a grotesque possibility in those words, “ It is*nearer.” It 
hurried along awakening streets, it was shouted down the 
frost-stilled ways of quiet villages, men who had read these 
things from the throbbing tape stood in yellow-lit doorways 
shouting the news to the passers-by. “ It is nearer.” Pretty 
women, flushed and glittering, heard the news told jest- 
ingly between the dances, and feigned an intelligent interest 
they did not feel. “‘ Nearer! Indeed. How curious! How 
very, very clever people must be to find out things like that l”? 

Lonely tramps faring through the wintry night mur- 
-= mured those words to comfort themselves—looking sky- 

ward. “It has need to be nearer, for the night’s as cold 
as charity. Don’t seem much warmth from it if it is nearer, 
all the same.” 

“ What is a new star to me?” cried the weeping woman 
kneeling beside her dead. a 

The schoolboy, rising early for his examination work, 
puzzled it out for himself—with the great white star, 
shining broad and bright through the frost-flowers of his 
window. ‘ Centrifugal, centripetal,” he said, with his 
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chin on his fist. “ Stop a planet in its flight, rob it of its 
centrifugal force, what then? Centripetal has it, and 
down it falls into the sun! And this— !” 

“ Do we come in the way? I wonder—” 

The light of that day went the way of its brethren, 
and with the later watches of the frosty darkness rose 
the strange star again. And it was now so bright that 
the waxing moon seemed but a pale yellow ghost of itself, 
hanging huge in the sunset. In a South African city a great 
man had married, and the streets were alight to welcome 
his return with his bride. “ Even the skies have illumi- 
nated,” said the flatterer. Under Capricorn, two negro 
lovers, daring the wild beasts and evil spirits, for love 
of one another, crouched together in a cane brake where 
the fireflies hovered. “‘ That is our star,” they whispered, 
and felt strangely comforted by the sweet brilliance of 
its light. 


The master mathematician sat in his private room 
and pushed the papers from him. His, calculations were 
already finished. ‘In a small white phial there still re- 
mained a little of the drug that had kept him awake and 
active for four long nights. Each day, serene, explicit, 
patient as ever, he had given his lecture to his students, 
and then had come back at once to this momentous cal- 
culagion. His face was grave, a little drawn and hectic 
from his drugged activity. For some time he seemed 
lost in thought. Then he went to the window, and the 
blind went up with a click. Half-way up the sky, over 
the clustering roofs, chimneys, and sana soe of the city, 
hung the star. 
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He looked at it as one might look into the eyes of a 
brave enemy. “ You may kill me,” he said after a silence. 
“ But I can hold you—and all the universe for that matter—in 
the grip of this little brain. I would not change. Even now.” 

He looked at the little phial. ‘‘ There will be no need 
of sleep again,” he said. The next day at noon, punctual . 
to the minute, he entered his lecture theatre, put his hat 
on the end of the table as his habit was, and carefully 
selected a large piece of chalk. It was a joke among his 
students that he could not lecture without that piece of 
chalk to fumble in his fingers, and once he had been stricken 
to impotence by their hiding his supply. He came and 
looked under his grey eyebrows at the rising tiers of young 
fresh faces, and spoke with his accustomed studied com- 
monness of phrasing. ‘“‘ Circumstances have arisen—cir- 
cumstances beyond my control,” he said and paused, * which 
will debar me from completing the course I had designed. 
It would seem, gentlemen, if I may put the thing clearly 
and briefly, that—Man has lived in vain.” 

The students glanced at one another. Had they heard 
aright? Mad? Raised eyebrows and grinning lips there 
were, but one or two faces remained intent upon his calm 
grey-fringed face. “It will be interesting,” he was saying, 
“ to devote this morning to an exposition, so far as I can 
make it clear to you, of the calculations that have led me 
to this conclusion. Let us assume— ” : 

. He turned towards the blackboard, meditating a diagram 
in the way that was usual to him. “ What was that about 
‘lived in vain’?’’ whispered one student to another. 
“ Listen,” said the other, nodding towards the lecturer. 
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And presently they began to understand. 

That night the star rose later, for its proper eastward 
motion had carried it. some way across Leo towards Virgo, 
and its brightmess was so great that the sky became a 
luminous blue as it rose, and every star was hidden in its 
turn, saye only Jupiter near the zenith, Capella, Aldebaran, 
Sirius, and the pointers of the Bear. It was very white 
and beautiful. In many parts of the world that night a 
pallid halo encircled it about. It was perceptibly larger ; 
in the clear refractive sky of the tropics it seemed as if it 
were nearly a quarter the size of the moon. The frost was 
still on the ground in England, but the world was 
as brightly lit as if it were midsummer moonlight. 
One could see to read quite ordinary print by that 
cold clear light, and in the cities the lamps burnt yellow 
and wan. 7 

And everywhere the world was awake that night, and 
throughout Christendom a sombre murmur hung in the 
keen air over the country-side like the belling of bees 
in the heather, and this murmurous tumult grew to a 
clangour in the cities. It was the tolling of the bells in 
a million belfry towers and steeples, summoning the people 
to sleep no more, to sin no more, but to gather in their 
churches and pray. And overhead, growing larger į and 
brighter as the earth rolled on its way and the night passed, 
rose the dazzling star. 

And the streets and. houses were alight in all the cities, 
the shipyards glared, and whatever roads led to high country 
were lit and crowded all-night long. -And in all the seas 
about the civilized lands, ships with throbbing engines, 
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and ships with bellying sails, crowded with men and living 
creatures, were standing out to ocean and the north. For 
already the warning of the master. mathematician had 
been telegraphed all over the world, and translated into. 
a hundred tongues. The new planet and Neptune, locked 
in a fiery embrace, were whirling headlong, ever faster 
and faster towards the sun. Already every second this: 
blazing mass flew a hundred miles, and every second its. 
terrific velocity increased. As it flew now, indeed, it must, 
pass a hundred million of miles wide of the earth and scarcely 
affect it. But near its destined path, as yet only slightly 
perturbed, spun the mighty planet Jupiter and his moon 
sweeping splendid round the sun. Every moment now 
the attraction between the fiery star and the greatest of 
the planets grew stronger. And the result of that attrac- 
tion? Inevitably Jupiter would be deflected from his orbit. 
into an elliptical path, and the burning star, swung by 
his attraction wide of its sunward rush, would “ describe 
a curved path” and perhaps collide with, and certainly 
pass very close to, our earth. ‘‘ Earthquakes, volcanic 
outbreaks, cyclones, sea waves, floods, and a steady rise 
in temperature to I know not what limit “—so prophesied. 
the master mathematician. 

And overhead, to carry out his words, lonely and cold 
and livid, blazed the star of the coming doom. 

To many who stared at it that night until their eyes 
ached, it seemed that it was visibly approaching. And 
that night, too, the weather changed, and the frost that 
had gripped all Central Europe and France and England. 
softened towards a thaw. 
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But you nee not imagine because I have spoken of 
ney praying through the night and people going aboard 
ships and people fleeing towards mountainous country 
that the whole world was already in a terror because of 
the star. As a matter of fact, use and wont still ruled 
the world, and save for the talk of idle moments and the 
splendour of the night, nine human beings out of ten were 
still busy at their common occupations. In all the cities 
the shops, save one here and there, opened and closed at 
their proper hours, the doctor and the undertaker plied 
their trades, the workers gathered in the factories, soldiers 
drilled, scholars studied, lovers sought one another, thieves 
lurked and fled, politicians planned their schemes. The 
presses of the newspapers roared through the nights, and 
many a priest of this church and that would not open his 
holy building to further what he considered a foolish panic. 
The newspapers insisted on the lesson of the year 1000— 
for then, too, people had anticipated the end. The star 
was no star—mere gas—a comet; and were it a star it 
could not possibly strike the earth. There was no pre- 
cedent for such a thing. Common sense was sturdy every- 
where, scornful, jesting, a little inclined to persecute the 
obdurate fearful. That night, at seven-fifteen by Greenwich 
time, the star would be at its nearest to Jupiter. Then 
the world would see the turn things would take. The 
master mathematician’s grim warnings were treated by 
many as so much mere elaborate self-advertisement. 
Common sense at last, a little heated by argument, signified 
its. unalterable convictions by going to bed. So, too, 
barbarism and savagery, already tired of the novelty, went 
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about their mighty business, and save for a howling dog 
here and there, the beast world left the star unheeded. 

And yet, when at last the watchers in the European 
States saw the star rise, an hour later it is true, but no 
larger than it had been the mght before, there were still 
plenty awake to laugh at the master mathematician— 
to take the danger as if it had passed. 

But hereafter the laughter ceased. The star grew— 
it grew with a terrible steadiness hour after hour, a little 
larger each hour, a little nearer the midnight zenith, and 
brighter and brighter, until it had turned night into a second 
day. Had it come straight to the earth instead of in a. 
curved path, had it lost no velocity to Jupiter, it must 
have leapt the intervening gulf in a day, but as it was 
it took five days altogether to come by our planet. The 
next night it had become a third the size of the moon before 
it set to English eyes, and the thaw was assured. It rose 
over America near the size of the moon, but blinding white 
to look at, and hot; and a breath of hot wind blew now 
with its rising and gathering strength, and in Virginia, and 
Brazil, and down the St. Lawrence valley, it shone inter- 
“mittently through a driving reek of thunder-clouds, flickering 
violet lightning, and hail unprecedented. In Manitoba was a 
thaw and devastating floods. And upon all the mountains of 
the earth the snow and ice began to melt that night, and all 
the rivers coming ‘out of high country flowed thick and turbid, 
and soon—in their upper reaches—with swirling trees and 
the bodies of beasts and men. They rose steadily, steadily 
in the ghostly brilliance, and came trickling over their banks 
sat last, behind the fl ying population of their valleys. _ 
6—1573B.T. 
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And along the coast of Argentina and up the South 
Atlantic the tides were higher than had ever been in the 
memory of man, and the storms drove the waters in many 
cases scores of miles inland, drowning whole cities. And 
so great grew the heat during the night that the rising of 


the sun was like the coming of a shadow. The earthquakes 


began and grew until all down America, from the Arctic 
' Circle to Cape Horn, hillsides were sliding, fissures were 
opening, and houses and walls crumbling to destruction. 
The whole side of Cotopaxi slipped out in one vast 
convulsion, and a tumult of lava poured out so high and 
_ broad and swift and liquid that in one day it reached the 
sea. 


So the star, with the wan moon in its wake, marched 


across the Pacific, trailed the thunderstorms like the hem 
of a robe, and the growing tidal wave that toiled behind 
it, frothing and eager, poured over island and island and 


swept them clear of men. Until that wave came at last — 


—in a blinding light and with the breath of a furnace, 
swift and terrible it came—a wall of water, fifty feet high, 
roaring hungrily, upon the long coasts of Asia, and swept 
inland across the plains of China. For a space the star, 
hotter now and larger and brighter than the sun in its 
strength, showed with pitiless brilliance the wide and 
populous country ; towns arid villages with their pagodas 
and trees, roads, wide cultivated fields, millions of sleepless 
people staring in helpless terror at the incandescent sky ; 
and then, low and growing, came the murmur of the flood. 
And thus it was with millions of men that night—a flight 


nowhither, with limbs heavy with heat and breath fierce 
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and scant, and the flood like a wall awitt and white behind. 


And then death. 


China was lit glowing white, but over Japan and Java 
and all the islands of Eastern Asia the great star was a 
* ball of dull red fire because of the steam and smoke and 
ashes the volcanoes were spouting forth to salute its coming. 
Above was the lava, hot gases and ash, and below the 
seething floods, and the whole earth swayed and rumbled - 
with the earthquake shocks. Soon the immemorial snows 
of Thibet and the Himalaya were melting and pouring 
+ down by ten million deepening converging channels upon 
the plains of Burmah and Hindostan. The tangled summits 
of the Indian jungles were aflame in a thousand places, 
and below the hurrying waters around the stems were 
dark objects that still struggled feebly and reflected the 

- blood-red tongues of fire. And in a rudderless confusion 
a multitude of men and women fled down the broad river- 
ways to that one last hope of men—the open sea. 

Larger grew the star, and larger, hotter, and brighter 
with a terrible swiftness now. The tropical ocean had 
lost its phosphorescence, and the whirling steam rose in 
ghostly wreaths from the black waves that plunged in- 


cessantly, speckled with storm-tossed ships. 


And then came a wonder. It seemed to those who 
in Europe watched for the rising of the star that the world 
must have ceased its rotation. In a thousand open spaces 
of down and upland the people who had fled thither from 
the floods and the falling houses and sliding slopes of hill 
watched for that rising in vain. Hour followed hour through 


_ a terrible suspense, and the star rose not. 


Once again 
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men set their eyes upon the old constellations they had 
counted lost to them forever. In England it was hot and 
clear overhead, though the ground quivered perpetually, 
but in the tropics, Sirius and Capella and Aldebaran showed 
through a veil of steam. And when at last the great star 
rose near ten hours late, the sun rose close upon it, and 
in the centre of its white heart was a disc of black. 

Over Asia it was the star had begun to fall behind the 
movement of the sky, and then suddenly, as it hung over 
India, its light had been veiled. All the plain of India 
from the mouth of the Indus to the mouths of the Ganges 
was a shallow waste of shining water that night, out of 
which rose temples and palaces, mounds and hills, black 
with people. Every minaret was a n clustering mass of 
people, who fell one by one into the turbid waters, as heat 
and terror overcame them. The whole land seemed a- 
wailing, and suddenly there swept a shadow across that 
furnace of despair, and a breath of cold wind, and a gathering 
of clouds, out of the cooling air. Men looking up, near 
blinded, at the star, saw that a black dise was creeping 
across the light. It was the moon, coming between -the 
star and the earth. And even as men cried to God at.this 
respite, out of the East with a strange inexplicable swift- 
ness sprang the sun. And then star, sun, and moon rushed 
together across the heavens. = 

So it was that presently, to the European watchers, star 
and sun rose close upon each other, drove headlong for a 
space and then slower, and at last came to rest, star and 
sun merged into’one glare of flame at the zenith of the 
sky. The moon no longer eclipsed the star but was lost 
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to sight in the brilliance of the sky. And though those 
who were. still alive regarded it for-the most part with that 
dull stupidity that hunger, fatigue, heat and despair en- 
gender, there were still men who could perceive the meaning 
of these signs. Star and earth had been at their nearést, 
had swung about one another, and the star had passed. 
Already ‘it was receding, swifter and swifter, in the last 
stage of its headlong journey downward into the sun. 
And then the clouds gathered, blotting out the vision 
of the sky, the thunder and lightning wove a garment 
round the world: all over the earth was such a downpour 
of rain as men had never before seen, and where the voleanoes 
flared red against the cloud canopy there descended torrents 


of mud. Everywhere the waters were pouring off the 


land, leaving mud-silted ruins, and the earth littered like 
a storm-worn beach with all that had floated, and the 
dead bodies of the men and brutes, its children. For days 
the water streamed off the land, sweeping away soil and 
trees arid houses in the way, and piling huge dykes and 
scooping out Titanic gullies over the countryside. Those 
were the days of darkness that followed the star and the 
héat.. All through them, and for many weeks a months, 
the earthquakes continued. a 

But the star had passed, and men, hunger- driven and 
gathering courage only slowly, might creep » back to their 
ruined cities, buried granaries, and sodden fields. Such 
few ships as had escaped the storms of that time came 
stunned and shattered and sounding their way cautiously 
through the new marks and shoals of once familiar ports. 
And as the storms subsided, men perceived that every- 
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where the days were hotter than of yore, and the sun larger, 


and the moon, shrunk to a third of its former size, took 
now fourscore days between its new and new. 

But of the new brotherhood that grew presently among 
men, of the savmg of laws and books and machines, of 
the strange change that had come over Iceland and Green- 
land and the shores of Baffin’s Bay, so that the sailors 
coming there presently found them green and gracious, 


and could scarce believe their eyes, this story does not 


tell. Nor of the movement of mankind now that the earth 
was hotter, northward and southward towards the poles 
of the earth. It concerns itself only with the coming and 


- the passing of the Star. 


The Martian astronomers—for there’ are astronomers 
on Mars, although they are very different beings from 
men—were naturally profoundly interested by these things. 
They saw them from their own standpoint of course.’ 
“ Considering the mass and temperature of the missile 
that was flung through our solar system into the sun,” 
one wrote, “it is astonishing what a little damage the 
earth, which it missed so narrowly, has sustained. All 
the familiar continental markings and the masses of the 
seas remain intact, and indeed the only difference seems 
to be a shrinkage of the white discoloration (supposed to 
‘be frozen water) round either pole.” Which only shows 
how small the vastest of human catastrophes may seem, 
at a distance of a few million miles. 


— Herbert George Wells 
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